PREDICT 200 PER CENT 


Reports to Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton and Zeb Trexler show determination 
to double the apportionment giving in United Lutheran Church in 1948 
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ALL HIS LIFE he had wanted to be a 
doctor. Petitions asking God to make 
him a useful servant in the field of med- 
icine had marked his prayers as far 
back as he could remember. 

Now, as he stood on the platform 
waiting for the train, doubts came to 
his mind. Maybe he’d better think this 
over afew days. After all, 24 was pretty 
old to begin one’s life work. He’d be 
much older than the others at college. 
His money would see him through only 
one semester. Maybe he wouldn’t find 
a part-time job near the school. 

Without realizing it he had started 
walking back to his rooming house. He 
could get his old job in the knitting 
mill. The boss said he was in line for a 
promotion. Maybe he only imagined he 
wanted to be a doctor. ... 

Shadowy figures behind the shrub- 


A Question of Fa 
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ith 
bery of a house across the street in- 
terrupted his thoughts. Suddenly he 
heard the sound of a tick-tack on the 
window. Then came a sharp rap on the 
door. As it opened a gang of youngsters 
dressed in Halloween costumes raced 
down the street. 

It recalled something he had read 
one time: “Many people pray like little 
boys who knock on doors and run 
away.” 

He stopped. Hadn’t he knocked at 
the gates of heaven with his prayer? 
Was he, like the little boys, running 
away because he feared what lay 
ahead? This was not just indecision 
about a career. This was a question of 
faith! 

Scant minutes later the conductor 
punched the ticket of a young man who 
had almost missed the train. 
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Would a doctor go? 

Somewhere in America there might 
be a physician or nurse willing to go to 
India for six months. The ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions was eager to send 
someone quickly. 

“Tell the church we should send at 
least one doctor or nurse,” said Dr. 
Luther A. Gotwald, ULC foreign board 
executive. “We are appealing for vol- 
unteers.” All mission agencies in Amer- 
ica were urged to enlist medical per- 
sonnel promptly. It was to the Chris- 
tians that the government of India had 
turned for help. 

In fierce fighting between Hindus and 
Moslems following Independence Day 
in India, millions had been killed or in- 
jured. There were at least four million 
homeless refugees, many of them living 
in hurriedly built camps. Medical care 
was needed for at least 250,000 wounded. 
By air this month went penicillin, anti- 
tetanus serum from Church World 
Service. 


Help wanted 

The request for help, made by health 
authorities of both India and Pakistan 
governments, had been transmitted by 
diplomatic channels to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State and forwarded to church 
agencies. Among 400 million people of 
India and Pakistan about 2 per cent 
are Christian. This Christian minority 
is trusted by both sides as battle lines 
sharpen between Hindus and Moslems. 

Renewed Hindu-Moslem war was 
likely in late October, as both groups 
made ready to celebrate their holy days. 
A four-day Hindu festival began Oct. 
21 in honor of Durga, goddess of life 
and prosperity. Her ornate image is 
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dragged through the streets and car- 
ried into the Hooghly River, a branch 
of the sacred Ganges. 

On Oct. 25 the Moslems would cele- 
brate their Id-Ul-Jahr festival with 


ceremonial sacrifice of cows. Hindus 
consider the cow sacred, resent Moslem 
sacrifice. In some places Moslems would 
slay sheep instead of cows, thus avoid- 
ing offense. In Calcutta they would 
refuse to make this compromise. 


Dibelius gets here 

It took a year for Bishop Otto Dibe- 
lius to get from Berlin to New York. 
Permission had been granted last au- 
tumn by U.S. military authorities at 
the same time Martin Niemoeller re- 
ceived his travel papers. The bishop 
was unable to start the journey 
promptly. By the time he was ready, 
hostile reaction to Niemoeller in U.S. 
newspapers resulted in postponement 
of the Dibelius visit. 

Early this month the bishop was 
about to get on board an American Air- 
lines plane when a strike grounded 
overseas operations of that company. 
Eventually Dibelius got space on a 
Pan-American plane, but was grounded 
in London by bad weather. He reached 
New York Oct. 15. 


The bishop reports 

Conditions in Europe are steadily 
growing worse, both morally and phys- 
ically, Bishop Dibelius said in New 
York. The coming winter would be 
“perhaps the worst in our lives.” The 
poor harvest and lack of fuel would 
combine to kill thousands. “In cities 
like Berlin nearly 2,000 die by starva- 
tion every month, and during last win- 
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ter an equal number died from cold,” 
he stated. 

Bishop Dibelius is executive of one 
of the largest Protestant organizations 
in the world, the Church of Berlin- 
Brandenberg. He is the first churchman 
to visit the U.S. from the Russian zone 
of occupation in Germany. During the 
war years he was a prisoner of the 
Nazis. He would speak at the Gettys- 
burg and Philadelphia seminaries and 
numerous other places in eastern and 
midwestern U.S. 

Also due in the U.S. during the winter 
is Dr. Hans Asmussen, chancellor of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. He 
has been invited by the American com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Dr. Asmussen and Bishop Dibe- 
lius were among those representing 
Germany at the Lutheran assembly in 
Lund in July. 


At least these sacrifices 

Strongly in favor of the U.S. govern- 
ment program for food saving were all 
the churches. The United Lutheran 
Church executive board put itself on 
record: 

“The Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America earnestly 
pleads with the 1,750,000 Christian 
Americans in our Church to conform 
strictly to the food conservation meas- 
ures which the President of the United 
States has urged upon us,” the state- 
ment declared. 

“The spreading, deepening hunger in 
Europe and Asia calls for at least these 
moderate sacrifices in every home. 
Loyal citizenship and the stability of 
our shaken world soberly demand it. 
Christians above all must not shirk or 
fail in this test. We reverently feel that 
a God of compassion and love toward 
all mankind wills no less than this.” 

Others were saying the same thing. 
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The American Lutheran Church called 
on all its members “to co-operate 
cheerfully with the food conservation 
program and to support it wholeheart- 
edly. ...It is our firm belief that the 
American people, if they are filled with 
the true spirit of Christian love, will 
gladly share of their abundance so that 
countless fellow human beings in less 
blessed lands may be saved from the 
agonizingly slow death of starvation.” 


Shoe repair 

Most of the shoes were not new. When 
Americans ransacked their closets to 
gather up clothes for Europeans, they 
found a generous supply of shoes. Some 
were nearly worn out. 

Cheapest and quickest way to get 
them on needy feet was to send them 
overseas and let Europeans repair them. 
Shoe repair outfits and supplies were 
sent along by Church World Service 
and Lutheran World Relief. Durable 
parts from quantities of old shoes gath- 


... the shoemaker smiled 


ered in Europe were added to the stock 
from which rebuilt shoes were made. 

Last month a shoemaker smiled. He 
had an excellent shoe for someone, and 
there were thousands of others ready 
for distribution by Hilfswerk, German 
Protestant relief organization. 

Over the shoemaker’s shoulder was 
a placard bearing the Hilfswerk motto, 
Beten und Geben—Pray and Give. 


To the Germans, with love 

Hilfswerk had received more than 
15,000 tons of relief supplies from over- 
seas. That included a million garments 
to be distributed among 14,000,000 ref- 
ugees. There had been 12,500 tons of 
food, given chiefly to children, the sick, 
the aged. Ninety thousand volunteer 
workers all over Germany had helped 
Hilfswerk distribute its gifts. 

From Lutheran World Relief in the 
United States had come one-sixth of 
the supplies received by Hilfswerk. 

In two years the Germans themselves 
had contributed 100 million marks to 
support the Hilfswerk program on be- 
half of the most needy. The collections 
of food which Germans themselves had 
made for the refugees—up to the au- 
tumn of 1946—had exceeded shipments 
from relief agencies abroad. 

Germans were insistent on the idea 
of helping themselves as much as pos- 
sible. If they could be given raw ma- 
terials—leather, yarn, paper—they 
would do the work of making shoes, 
spinning cloth, printing Bibles. 


Scandinavian statistic- 

The dream of some American Prot- 
estants—of one great church including 
almost the whole population—had come 
true in the Scandinavian countries cen- 
turies ago. 

From 95 to 97 per cent of the people 


are Lutheran in countries of northern | 
Europe. Other churches have been at 
liberty to win Lutherans. Baptists, 
Methodists, Pentecostals, Roman Cath- 
olics had striven for decades to increase 
their membership. Government figures 
gathered recently indicated the extent 
of their success. 

SwEDEN: Population 6,597,348. Lu- 
therans, 6,289,409. Baptists, 41,000. 
Methodists, 12,341. Roman Catholics, 
4,100. Adventists, 3,200. 

Norway: Population 2,814,194. Lu- 
therans, 2,743,132. Methodists, 12,207. 
Baptists, 7,788. Roman Catholics, 2,827. 

FINLAND: Population nearly 4,000,000. 
Lutherans, 3,779,166. Orthodox, 70,542. 
Free Church, 5,817. Methodists, 2,162. 
Baptists, 1,907. Roman Catholic, 1,050. 

In some European countries where 
Lutheranism is the state church, small 
free churches were gaining recognition. 
“We are coming up,” said Dr. W. O. 
Lewis, general secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance. Lutheran churchmen 
are beginning to refer to Baptists and 
Methodists as “free churches” rather 
than “sects,” he states. “German 
churchmen have learned that what they 
consider sects are, in America, the 
largest Protestant churches.” 

A major task of the “Crusade for 
Religious Freedom” launched by Bap- 
tist leaders would be to break down 
the barriers between free churches and 
state churches, said Dr. Stanley Stuber. 


Truman in church 

This month Washington newspapers 
had a story. Three times in four weeks 
President Harry Truman had gone to 
church. 

Baptist World Alliance headquarters 
were shifted this month from London 
to Washington. On hand for the cere- 
mony was President Truman. “Our 
good friend and fellow Baptist,” Pastor 
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“Our good friend and fellow-Baptist" 
President Truman meets Dr. C. Oscar Johnson 
(right), president of Baptist World Alliance 

Religious News Service Photo 


Edward H. Pruden called him. The 
president spoke briefly, said the US. 
government is “using every means at 
our command to get the proper moral 
support for a fair and just peace.” 

The president had been in the First 
Baptist Church a few weeks earlier. 
Attending the Rally Day service, he 
gave Sunday-school children a three- 
minute talk. On Oct. 26 it was the Pres- 
byterians who had the president in their 
midst. He took part in establishment 
of the National Presbyterian Church. 


Sinful skirts 

Traditionally it had been the short 
skirts that clergymen had criticized. 
This time it was the long ones. 

“Full, flapping, flowing garments” 
down to the ankles were called “true 
sin” by Rector Samuel Shoemaker of 
Calvary Episcopal Church, New York 
City. “Christian women ought to resist 
this miserable, selfish modern style of 
dresses,” said he. Extra cloth demanded 
for the “new look” was needed all over 
the world by thousands, “not to make 
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them more alluring but to keep them 
warm.” 

In Washington, D. C., it was Unitarian 
minister A. Powell Davies who spoke 
loudly. “Immoral ...moronic...a 
crime against decency,” he called the 
long skirts. “They waste the material 
that is desperately needed by the 
world’s suffering people. . . . Greedy 
commercial interests, knowing that 
women will resist buying new clothes 
at present inflated prices unless they 
can be tricked into doing so, propose to 
trick them by radically changing the 
fashions.” 


"Please find enclosed .. ." 
“The next voice you hear will be that 


of Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder... .” Over 
the ABC network on Sunday afternoons 
from June through September those 
had been familiar words, spoken on the 
“Sunday Vespers” program. 

Postmen brought Dr. Blackwelder 
mountains of letters expressing appre- 
ciation of his radio sermons. Total num- 
ber received was 26,700, not counting 
postcards asking for copies of the ser- 
mons. People wanted the Blackwelder 
brand of preaching. 

“The people of this nation are look- 
ing for a helpful, stabilizing Christian 
message to help them through this dif- 
ficult period,” wrote Dr. Paul Scherer, 
who had himself preached the “Sunday 
Vesper” sermons for a good many years. 
‘We feel that without any qualification 
Dr. Blackwelder has the message for 
this crisis.” 

There was one matter of business re- 
maining as the “Vesper” series ended. 
Not all bills for the year had been paid. 
Although no compensation is awarded 
the radio preacher, program expenses 
total about $9,000. There was a $1,532 
deficit in the accounts of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Radio Committee. Cost of 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


PRAYER TOPICS FOR NOVEMBER 


LET US PRAY 


FOR THOSE NEWLY ELECTED TO PUBLIC OFFICE 


(November 3 to 10) 


That knowing the peril in which our nation stands they may trust 
God for guidance and toil as in His sight 


LET US PRAY 


FOR FELLOW-LUTHERANS who recently braved the 


(November 10 to 17) 


perils of the sea in frail boats, fleeing to our shores from lands 


of cruel oppression 


Giving praise to God for the preservation of their lives and 
praying that He may give us grace to offer them the blessings 


of freedom 


LET US PRAY 


FOR THE STARVING IN EUROPE AND ASIA 


(November 1|7 to 24) 


That God would relieve their hopelessness through our willing 


and generous self-denials 


PETRUSSRRAN 


FOR OUR HOMES AT THANKSGIVING 


{Nevember 24 to December |) 


That Christian joy, and gratitude to our merciful God may 


fill them 


“Vespers” had run about $1,500 above 
former years, like the cost of bread, 
safety pins, automobiles. Last week Mr. 
Henry Beisler, treasurer of the radio 
committee, was looking for contribu- 
tors. Any sum, little or large, would 
be welcome. 


Goal to go 

United Lutherans were getting seri- 
ous about the 200 per cent goal in 1948 
(see cover picture). No special cam- 
paign for funds would mark the ULC 
30th anniversary. Instead, congrega- 
tions would try to gather double their 
benevolence apportionments on behalf 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

In the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
there had been 21 regional meetings. 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry or Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton had attended each one, 
explaining the need for 200 per cent 
apportionment next year. 

A “stewardship workshop” had 
marked the start of a double-goal cam- 
paign in the New York Synod. Ninety 
laymen and pastors studied the tech- 
nique of every-member visiting. These 
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. . Pastor Claudius Jensen 
“A strong impression” 


Dr. Walter Horton . 


men would visit 413 church councils in | 


the synod. 

Speaker at the New York Synod 
gathering at Lake Minnewaska was Dr. 
Walter M. Horton, Oberlin professor. 
Back from teaching at the Ecumenical 
Institute near Geneva, Switzerland, he 
reported that in Europe one gets “a 
strong impression of world Lutheran- 
ism and what the Lutheran Church is 
doing in reconstruction.” 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


There is mo peace 

WASHINGTON OFFICIALS are not too 
hopeful about Russia’s willingness to 
agree to terms of peace for Germany 
and Austria at the Conference in Lon- 
don in November. Russia still insists 
that she will not begin to agree to a 
unified Germany until all her repara- 
tion demands have been satisfied. 

Russia’s lack of interest in the recov- 
ery of a unified Germany is shown by 
her removal since 1945 of 4,375 miles 
of railway track in her zone, so that 
all but the three main lines carry on 
with a single track. British and Amer- 
ican authorities are unable to function 
properly in Berlin which lies within 
Germany’s Russian zone. By hamper- 
ing transportation facilities, by censor- 
ship and various indirect methods, Rus- 
sia seems trying to force the British 
and Americans out. A unified Germany 
cannot be established on such a basis. 


High price 

WHILE THE U.S. public is being asked 
to reduce its use of wheat to help needy 
Europe, Dictator Peron has been run- 
ning up the price of Argentine wheat. 
Britain has had to pay $32 a ton more 
for Argentine wheat than the price 
asked in the U.S. Peron demands $5.90 
a bushel, and threatens to raise the 
price in the face of the world’s need. 

Yet the Argentine farmer must ac- 
cept from the state the Peron-set price 
of $1.40 a bushel. Peron pays farmers 
in Argentine currency, but demands 
American dollars for all exports. 


Educating Venezuela 

IN SPITE OF troubled political atmos- 
phere, Venezuela is making impressive 
educational progress under the leader- 
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ship of her Minister of Education, Luis 
B. Prieto. Venezuela’s expenditures for 
education since Prieto took office in 1945 
comprise more than $12,000,000 on 
school buildings now under construc- 
tion, with another $8,700,000 for build- 
ings at University City. 

To this should be added over three 
million dollars for school equipment 
(10 times that spent for the same ob- 
ject during the 45 years previous). Dur- 
ing that period also (since 1945) school 
registration and attendance have 
jumped 40 per cent, partly the result 
of teaching facilities made possible by 
the establishment of almost 2,800 fed- 
eral and state teaching positions. 


Machines replace men 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS working hard to 
overcome her manpower shortage. The 
plans earlier devised for directing 
clerks, surplus farm labor, women and 
other dispensables, to work on jobs as- 
signed in labor-hungry plants, fell 
short of the state’s goal. Now the gov- 
ernment has taken to the importation 
of workers from Bulgaria, Italy, and 
Rumania. 

Their first call for 30,000 is being en- 
larged; 10,000 have already been 
brought in. Mechanized devices are be- 
ing counted on to release hundreds of 
others. The famous Skoda works are 
now turning out mechanical coal- 
shovelers, by means of which miners 
and excavators will be set free to work 
in the heavy-duty machinery plants. 
It is claimed that these shovel-robots, 
run by only two men, can each handle 
1,500 tons of coal a day. 


More meat 
WHALES WILL HAVE to run for their 
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lives. The hunt for food has turned 
hungry eyes toward them for meat 
(whales are not fish, you know). Brit- 
ain’s Ministry of Food is appraising the 
huge mammals with the intention of 
exploiting them on a large scale. 

Whale meat has been on the British 
market on a small scale since 1945, and 
is said to have been favorably received. 
It has a pleasant taste, if properly 
cooked; looks like liver, and has a high 
protein content. Since whales often at- 
tain a weight of 100 tons (the blue 
whales), averaging a ton a foot, they 
promise a tempting prize. Vessels with 
quick-freeze units are being fitted out 
in increasing numbers for the trade. 

This will cause a change in the mar- 
keting of whales, which have been 
heretofore totally transformed into 
blubber oil, the flesh pressed for an 
inferior oil, certain bones saved for in- 
dustrial purposes, and the rest boiled 
and ground down into cattle fodder and 
fertilizer. However, because of the let- 
up on whaling during the war, there 
are plenty of whales just now for both 
industries. 


Toy railroads 

AMERICAN young folks would enjoy the 
tiny railways which have been running 
since 1933 in four Russian cities—Baku, 
Chelyabinsk, Leningrad and Stalingrad. 
They are real narrow-gauged railways 
several miles long. They use all the 
latest devices; their low-power locomo- 
tives are streamlined. 

Young people, from 12 to 14, operate 
the trains, which carry adults as well'as 
children in Pullman-type cars. In all 
the years of their existence they have 
transported millions of passengers 
without an accident of any kind. They 
ceased operation during World War II, 
but they are going concerns again. 
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Here AND THERE. Four Scandinavian 
countries—Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden—are planning a joint pur- 
chasing organization, with the eventual 
hope of establishing a customs union. 
_. . Holland is resuming the mining of | 
salt on Madoera Island, East Indies, and | 
expects to produce 50,000 tons this year. 
There is a shortage of commercial salt. 
_., Japan is making a commercial and 
fishing port out of its former powerful 
naval base at Yokosuka, a significant 
step toward peace and prosperity... . 
The French port of Dunkerque is now 
reopened to commerce. Twenty vessels 
sunk in the harbor by the Germans 
have finally been removed, and a new 
dock-gate is now in position. ... France 
is trading electrical equipment, to re- 
pair Poland’s hydro-electrical and ther- 
mal power stations, also to restore 
Silesian power stations for service to 
Warsaw and the Lodz areas. In return 
Poland is providing coal, so that 
France’s plants may operate. . . .The 
Government of Bombay, having re- 
cently adopted a prohibition policy, 
decided to express its consistency by 
cutting out all drinking scenes from the 
films displayed there. . . . Nairobi, in 
Africa’s Kenya Colony, is paralleling 
the warnings set up in our Yellowstone 
Park. When people take an outing to 
the National Game Park a few miles 
outside the city, they are forbidden by 
a strictly enforced law not to get out 
of their cars. A special notice begs 
tourists not to throw stones at the lions 
who come out to exchange the compli- 
ment with their beholders. .. . Because 
of the mounting price of silver, New 
Zealand has discontinued her silver 
coinage. Former silver coins have been 
replaced by new coins which are 75 
per cent copper and 25 per cent nickel. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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Washington 


| Conrad BErGENDOFF has been insist- 
ing that the church must think through 
—in American and modern terms—the 
old doctrine of separation of church and 
state. In Martin Luther’s day the gov- 
ernment fulfilled largely a police func- 
tion, but now a total welfare function. 
A corollary to this kind of thinking 
came this month in Washington from 
the president of the American Medical 
Association. Dr. Edward L. Bortz called 
upon physicians to take up the duties 
of statesmen. He predicted that even- 
tually doctors will find cures for today’s 
incurable diseases. But victories of the 
body—over cancer, tuberculosis, dia- 
betes, rheumatism and the others—will 
be empty victories “unless there is a 
closer understanding of human rela- 
tionships at the individual, national, and 
international levels. Society needs to 
mobilize its forces for the control of 
anti-social and unhealthy human trends 
which have brought two world catas- 
trophes within a quarter century.” 
President Bortz continued, “Endur- 
‘ing satisfactions of human existence 
may be obtained for mankind when the 
scientific methods which have brought 
such spectacular results in the control 
of diseases have been extended into the 
sphere of human relationships. No other 
group is more eminently fitted by inter- 
est, training and experience to direct 
the work of social stabilization than the 
medical profession . . . which should 
play a leading part in directing the 
destinies of the social order. A con- 
solidated medical organization might 
speak with a voice to which govern- 
ment would listen.” 


Ir 1s TrmE the medical profession goes 
out on limbs in specific fashion against 
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PHYSICIANS AND POLITICS 
unhealthy thinking. More doctors need 
to be willing to be quoted and to be 
counted. They constitute one of the 
most powerful groups in the nation and 
local communities. Too often they have 
appeared to be acting on the defense 
in their contacts with government. They 
protest, for example, against socialized 
medicine like preachers protest against 
Myron Taylor being at the Vatican. 
But what are they for? It would make 
for better government if more doctors 
could run for public office. The least 
they can do is to become’ statesmen— 
contributing viewpoints on public ques- 
tions which their peculiar training and 
community standing make possible. 

A physician said that he felt he had 
had a front row seat in the drama of life 
and had seen the actors and actresses 
come on and off stage without make- 
up. Men like that have something to 
offer to the problems of government. 
Churches should help guide their phy- 
sician-members into more active social 
and political life. The church should 
pull triggers in the consciences of her 
doctors. 


PUBLIC OPINION must not be made up 
so largely from the positions of can- 
didates for office, nor office holders, nor 
pressure groups with carefully prepared 
press releases that fool so easily the ill- 
informed—but by those humanitarian, 
socially trained members of our cit- 
izenry, of whom physicians are a lead- 
ing example. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


WASHINGTON NOTE: Scheduled for a visit 
at the White House this month was Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of Berlin, who reached the 
U.S, on Oct. 15. 
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Bishops in Procession 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Churchmen of many nations looked impressive in their march into the Lund cathedral | 


during Lutheran World Federation session. What they said was still more impressive 


THERE WAS QUITE a crowd outside the 
cathedral in the little village of Lund. 
Most people of the town were there to 
see this unusual sight. I got as far into 
the crowd as I could to witness this 
procession into the cathedral for the 
solemn service. 

No doubt it was the largest collection 
of Lutheran bishops brought together 
since Martin Luther nailed up the 
Ninety-five Theses. Swedes and Danes 
had the most dignity, with their robes 
and ruffs and big bishop’s crosses. The 
Americans were tame with merely doc- 
tor’s hoods ornamenting black gowns. 


... Tall hats, black robes, white ruffs 
Man in the center, wearing bishop's cross, is 
Sigurgeir Sigurdsson of Iceland 


This was the evening of July 4. When 
we were all in the cathedral we sang 
“A Mighty Fortress.” I had been cu- 
rious as to how this would sound among 
this varied company of Luther’s fol- 
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lowers, and I was disappointed. People | 
singing in 20 languages at one time 
don’t harmonize well. 

Swedes sang Var Gud ar oss en valdig 
borg, while the Germans sang Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott. There were also 
Frenchmen, Slovaks, Americans, Chi- | 
nese, and more than a dozen other na- 
tionalities. The miracle was, of course, 
that 400 years after Luther’s death these 
people had gathered with one accord in 
one place, and were singing his hymn. 


THAT EVENING there were three ad- | 
dresses. Dr. P’eng Fu of the Church of 
China was the speaker representing the 
Orient. He is not adept in English— | 
the language of all three addresses— 
but his simple words were gratefully 
received. He said something about the 
fingers of each hand varying in size and | 
capacity, but working together. “We | 
fold our hands, and all 10 fingers unite | 
in one act of prayer,” he said. Thus | 
Lutherans of all lands unite in prayer | 
and work. | 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was the | 
American speaker. His voice rang with 
the great eloquence we Americans | 
know well. He said the disillusionment | 
of the postwar world has come because | 
the world had not known previously | 
that it was living on illusions. He de- 
scribed contributions of the Lutheran 
Church to the world of today—a re-. 
newed and profound exaltation of the 
means of grace, loyal sense of confes-. 
sionalism, sharing with others in the 
quest for lasting peace. 
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Third of the speakers was Bishop 
Kivind Berggrav of Norway. (His ad- 
dress was printed in Tue LuTHERAN of 
July 23.) What the bishop said was no 
surprise to me. He had read it to me 


| slowly, carefully, twice that afternoon. 


For this famous churchman is not only 
strong and brave. He is also shrewd. 
And this was the speech he intended to 


| broadcast to America the next evening. 
| He wanted to be sure he had his words 


and pronunciation correct, and I was 


assigned as his consultant. 


Bishop Eivind Berggrav 
. "flung Luther in the face of the Gestapo" 


THIS EXPERIENCE with the bishop was 
a big event of my week in Lund. Every- 
one remembers how Eivind Berggrav 
: defied Quisling, the puppet ruler of 
Norway, and was imprisoned during 
the war period. The bishop told about 
‘those years in the course of three long 
conversations I had with him. 
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We sat together in the study in the 
home of Professor Ragnar Bring of the 
university faculty ... the bishop in 
shirt sleeves, smoking a pipe with a six- 
inch stem. The war time was not really 
so bad as this postwar period, he ex- 
plained. Everyone knew who the enemy 
was during the war, and how he could 
be resisted. There was a sense of drama 
in the conflict, and a certainty of how 
it would end. Now people live from 
day to day, knowing that peace has 
not been attained, not sure it can be. 
They feel terribly let down, uncertain 
of whether life is worth living. 

A few evenings earlier, Bishop Berg- 
grav had made an informal address at 
an assembly meeting. “Martin Luther 
and his theology were our best weapon 
in the fight against the Nazis,” he said. 
“It was a joy to sling Luther in the face 
of the Gestapo.” 

What he meant was that in the war 
struggle men learned that their strength 
could be found only in their faith. “This 
theology strengthened us in the strug- 
gle, and the struggle helped us to see 
what we had in our theology. We got 
our power especially because we were 
a confessing Lutheran Church... . It 
was not difficult to be a believer, be- 
cause God was so near. We felt as 
though we became contemporaries of 
the Apostles.” 


You CAN’T DIVIDE between theology 
and life, said the bishop. In the great 
crisis, the church became God’s voice 
on behalf of all the people of Norway. 
When the supreme court surrendered 
its office, people said that now the 
church is the guardian of justice in Nor- 
way. “We had no hesitation. There 
were cruel things being done, and we 
had to lift the voice of the law of God.” 

Pastors laid down their offices in the 
state church. “I was told I was guilty 
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of high treason and would be executed 
in three days.” 

Has a Lutheran a right to rebel 
against the state? “We found that he 
does.” Martin Luther had clearly un- 
derstood that a Christian’s conscience 
should never be in bondage to his gov- 
ernment. These Christians of Norway 
had proved in their own experience the 
truth of this rather unpublicized Lu- 
theran teaching. 

The bishop made this speech in Eng- 
lish, and then immediately repeated the 
whole of it in German. Next day he 
mentioned to me, “Naturally a man 
speaks his native language much bet- 
ter.” He mentioned also his impression 
of Dr. Fry, and naturaily I was deeply 
pleased by his wholehearted enthusiasm 
for the ULC president. “He is a great 
man, a very great man,” he said. 


AND HAVING written of these ad- 
dresses, I have reported almost all the 
formal speech-making there was at 
Lund. Lutherans seem to fear over- 
does of rhetoric. There had been one 
lengthy affair, following a dinner, when 
“short greetings” were given by a 
spokesman for each of 24 countries from 
which representatives had come _ to 
Lund. Perhaps a list of the speakers 
can convey an impression of the dimen- 
sions of this assembly: 

Finland: Archbishop Aleksi Lehtonen 

Denmark: Bishop Hans Fuglsang-Dam- 
gaard 

Norway: Professor Olaf Moe 

Germany: Bishop Hans Meiser 

United States: President J. A. Aasgaard 

Hungary: Bishop Lajos Ordass 

Poland: Bishop Jan Szeruda 

China: President P’eng Fu 

Austria: Bishop Gerhard May 

Czechoslovakia: Bishop Fedor Ruppeldt 

Iceland: Bishop Sigurgeir Sigurdsson 

India: President J. Lakra 

France: Inspecteur Christian Brandt 
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_ Swedish skies were a bit disapproving, 


Netherlands: President J. P. van Heest 
Latvia: Archbishop-in-exile Teodor 
Grunbergs 


Estonia: Archbishop-in-exile Johann Kopp | 


Italy: Pastor Erich Dahlgrun 

Canada: Dr. Nils Willison 

England: Dr. H. H. Kramm 
Madagascar: Pastor Finn Frisch 
South Africa: Pastor Hallendorft 
Australia: Dr. Theodore Fricke 

British Guiana: Pastor Aubrey Bowen 
Argentina: Dr. John Armbruster 


Other countries represented at Lund | 


were: Lithuania, Romania, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Tanganyika, Yugoslavia. 


AN 


awarding of the Doctor of Divinity de- 


gree by Elizabeth University of Sopron, | 
Hungary, to seven churchmen. Degrees | 


were conferred by Bishop Lajos Ordass. 
They were given to three Americans— 
Drs. Franklin Clark Fry, Ralph H. 
Long, and Abdel Ross Wentz—and 
primates of the four Northern churches: 


Archbishop Eidem of Sweden, Arch- | 
bishop Lehtonen of Finland, Bishop | 
Berggrav of Norway, and Bishop Fugl- 


sang-Damgaard of Denmark. 


Another interlude not on the sched- | 


ule came on the morning of July 4. 
United States delegates thought they 
would like a little celebration of their 
nation’s birthday, and gathered early 
in the morning in an outdoor dining- 
room in the Lund park. Someone had 
run up a big, bright U.S. flag to the top 
of the flag pole. We sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” had a few patriotic 
remarks, and ate a good breakfast. 


because rain began to fall before we 
got away. 

Delegation from the United Lutheran 
Church in America was the largest from 
any church, 19 in number: E. Theodore 
Bachmann, Henry Beisler, P. D. Brown, 
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INTERLUDE of unusual interest | 
midway in the Lund sessions was the | 


\ 
| 
| 


STROLLING through quiet streets of Lund were 
women in clothing of India 


Nona Diehl, Sister Anna Ebert, Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, James J. Henninger, 
Stewart W. Herman, J. K. Jensen, 
Ralph Loew, O. Frederick Nolde, Paul 
H. Roth, John Schmieder, Theodore G. 
Tappert, S. F. Telleen, Rees Edgar Tul- 
loss, H. Torrey Walker, Abdel Ross 
Wentz, Nils Willison. 


IN SOME RESPECTS Lund was a very 
good place for a world assembly of Lu- 
therans. It has one of Sweden’s two 
ancient cathedrals and the extensive 
buildings of the university where there 
were rooms well suited to our meet- 


ings. The students’ cafeteria was opened 
during the assembly. There is only 
one lodging-place that can be properly 
classified as a hotel, much too small to 
entertain the thousand people coming 
to the Federation sessions. Most of us 
were quartered in the town’s homes or 
in small rooming-houses where univer- 
sity students live during the school 
year. 

Chief disadvantage of Lund was its 
remoteness from news-gathering cen- 
ters. No first-string representative of 
American press agencies found his way 
there during the Federation meeting, 
though Stockholm and Copenhagen 
newspapers sent correspondents. Most 
notable report to America was by radio, 
in the broadcast by Bishop Berggrav 
and Dr. Fry. American newspapers and 
magazines were scarcely aware of an 
event of great importance. 

For at Lund the Lutherans—compris- 
ing nearly half of the Protestant pop- 
ulation of the world—closed up their 
ranks for a forward march. It didn’t 
make much difference whether the 
world was told about this in the news- 
papers. Eventually people can judge 
what happened in Lund by the effect 
the assembly had on world church life. 
Some of us predict that will be con- 
siderable. 


A MESSAGE TO OUR CHURCHES 


Statement on responsibilty of Christians for World 
Order is issued by the Federal Council of Churches 


IN THE PRESENT international disorder 
of man the Christian has a God-given 
opportunity to serve the nations of the 
world through courageous action. The 
door to a better world order is still 
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open. It has not yet been closed by the 
fears, the hatreds, and the greeds of 
men. It need not be closed at all. 
Humanity is not bound by some blind 
destiny to self-destruction. Man is free 
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through God’s mercy to break the tragic 
cycle of wars and preparations for war, 
and to choose a new way of fellowship 
in international life. God’s design can 
overpower man’s disorder. Conse- 
quently, a hope, which is confirmed by 
Christian experience and expressed in 
united Christian action, is at the heart 
of the Christian message on world or- 
der. 5 

Despite the forbidding obstacles to 
peace, despite discouragement among 
many men of good will, we stress the 
relatively favorable character of the 
present opportunity. While the victors 
have fallen apart in victory as in the 
past, the antagonisms between the 
Soviet Union and the West need not 
lead to war, if the powers repudiate 
intolerant methods. 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE United Nations, 
moreover, is a positive source of hope. 
This organization provides a forum 
where the moral judgments of mankind 
can be focused, a center where negotia- 
tions among the major powers can be 
kept open and where particular differ- 
ences can be aired and harmonized. It 
offers a means whereby international 
fellowship can be developed through 
constructive projects in behalf of the 
general welfare. 

The United Nations, moreover, is 
flexible enough to permit growth, and 
its political structure can be strength- 
ened as the sense of world community 
develops. The organization will be no 
stronger than the will of the peoples 
behind it, but it offers that will a con- 
structive instrument to change the 
tragic cycle of conflict. The present 
meeting of the General Assembly is an 
occasion which calls for our renewed 
dedication to the purposes of the United 
Nations. 

We urge that special prayers of in- 
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tercession be offered that a new spirit 
of co-operation may be born in these 
deliberations. 


THE RELATIVELY FAVORABLE time for 
peace action must be seized upon with 
courage, insight, and vigor, for the fac- 
tors of conflict mount with each passing 
day. These obstacles to one world, like 
its foundations, are primarily moral 
and spiritual in character. 

Fear is perhaps the greatest peril to 
peace. In every area of international 
life governments and peoples are taking 
counsel primarily of their fears. The 
growing threats to national and social 
security, heightened by the permanent 
military insecurity of this atomic age, 
lead more and more to a panic psychol- 
ogy. The impulse to bold and generous 
action is paralyzed. The nerve for pa- 
tient good will is cut. And the causes 
of wear are intensified. 

Fear among the victors delays the 
peace settlements and makes them more 
difficult. Soviet fears have deadlocked 
the crucial -atoniic negotiations and 
Western fears are in turn speeding up 
the new race in arms. Economic fears 
hamper effective reconstruction in 
Europe, and fear of depression in 
America is enlarging the factors of de- 
pression. The nations are caught in a 
vicious spiral of their reciprocal fears. 

Times of insecurity and fear are cru- 
cial tests of character and make spir- 
itual stability supremely important. The 
very lack of any adequate defense 
against the new weapons of destruction 
compels the world to rest its hope on 
development of integrity, co-operation, 
and mutual trust among the peoples. 

This hope is most surely grounded in 
the Christian faith and for its realiza- 
tion the churches have a direct and 
clear responsibility. Economic uncer- 
tainties similarly challenge us to seek 
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justice and freedom within and among 
nations. This requires a revolution in 
moral education in which all the re- 
ligious forces of the world must share. 


THE DEADLY CONSEQUENCES of fear and 
cynicism will not be averted by timid 
half-way measures, any more than by 
the desperate excesses of panic. The 
peoples and their governments, and in 
the first instance the people and gov- 
ernment of the most powerful nation, 
must be willing to take far-sighted and 
sacrificial risks for peace, as they have 
been willing to take calculated risks in 
time of war. They must be willing to 
act as citizens of one world without the 
assurance of such a world. They must 
be willing to live by faith—faith in 
man’s potentialities under God to create 
brotherhood on earth. God still rules. 
Only in this faith is there hope of over- 
coming the present crisis. 

The United States has an opportunity 
to exercise bold and generous leader- 
ship along the lines required, in re- 
sponding to the present need of war- 
torn countries in Europe and Asia for 
material and technical aid in recon- 
struction. A comprehensive approach 
to the economic crisis, such as that pro- 
posed by the Secretary of State, in- 
volves disciplines which will measure 
the moral stature of our people and test 
the spiritual vitality of our churches. 
Large as the program must be when 
judged by traditional standards, the 
price is small when the stakes of peace 
are weighed in the balance. 


THE IMMEDIATE ISSUE is whether the 
American people muster the under- 
standing, sympathy, and moral will to 
meet the overseas food crisis this win- 
ter. The issue cannot be met unless our 
people care enough to share, through 
large-scale emergency relief, our rela- 
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tive abundance with those who hunger. 
The soul of America will suffer unless 
our people respond to relief needs 
through the conscientious elimination 
of waste and over-indulgence, and the 
effective organization of a broad relief 
program. 

Whatever temporary measures are 
required to effect a real sharing of 
available food should be adopted with- 
out delay. We have a chance to bring 
succor and hope to millions of men, 
women, and children who hunger and 
despair. God grant that we do not miss 
this opportunity! 


Ir NATIONAL STATES are to meet the 
challenge of moral leadership in the 
present crisis, great responsibility rests 
with the churches of Christ. The indi- 
vidual Christian can exert his influence 
not only as a citizen but also as a mem- 
ber of the Church, which in its corpor- 
ate life develops integrity and mutual 
trust. It demonstrates them in its own 
life among various races, nationalities, 
and communions. It develops the bases 
of understanding. Its missionary move- 
ment constantly extends the fellowship 
of those who share the same loyalties 
and purposes. Its ecumenical move- 
ment deepens and consolidates that fel- 
lowship. Its program of relief and re- 
construction restores hope to the de- 
spairing and reconciles those who have 
been enemies. Its co-operative agen- 
cies give stimulus and leadership to the 
more direct impact of the churches on 
the current problems of relations be- 
tween the nations. 

In this time of testing, the churches 
of Christ are called to witness to the 
reality of their Gospel by faith in God, 
persistent good will, and sacrificial 
deeds of mercy. “Not by right, nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 
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When Luther Nailed the Theses 


By GUSTAV K. WIENCKE 


This is the story of how it happened that Martin 


Luther began his work as the reformer of the Church 


Ir WAS ONLY a narrow, white woolen 
collar but it cost youthful Albrecht von 
Brandenburg the staggering sum of 
30,000 florins. He had bought the col- 
lar in 1514 from the pope with money 
advanced by the great banking house 
of the Fuggers. But the loan could not 
be closed until the Fuggers had suf- 
ficient security. 

That collar was the symbol of Al- 
brecht’s triple diocese and it cost so 
much because he was only 24 and not 
yet of legal age to be a bishop. Besides, 
it was unheard of that one man should 
hold more than one bishopric. Now the 
young Hohenzollern was safely bishop 
of Magdeburg, and bishop of Halber- 
stadt, and archbishop of Mainz, which 
made him ruler of three important prin- 
cipalities of the Holy Roman Empire. 

And the loan was a safe thing, too, 
because the Fuggers, financial agents 
for indulgences, got for Albrecht the 
sole agency for eight years to market 
a special and exclusive indulgence for 
the building of the dome of St. Peter’s 
Church in Rome. (By agreement, half 
the profit went to Albrecht, and the 
Fuggers could count on the money to 
cover their loan.) The pope would 
profit doubly, once by the fee for mak- 
ing Albrecht thrice a bishop, and again 
by the handsome profit through the sale 
of indulgences! 


THE INDULGENCE, in turn, rested in 
part upon a kind of spiritual high 


Se a 
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finance. Alexander of Hales, a re- 
nowned theologian, discovered in 1230 
that the Church was accumulating a 
treasury of good works by the merits 
of Christ and of the saints, by extra 
prayers, masses, pilgrimages, etc. The 
pope could draw upon that account and 
issue blank checks called indulgences. 
For a certain sum (supposedly to be 
used by the pope for some worthy pur- 
pose) one could buy enough of that ac- 
cumulated merit to remit all the pains 
of purgatory which one had earned up 
to that moment. Archbishop Albrecht 
prepared his agents for the indulgence 
sales campaign by furnishing them with 
a printed book of instructions. 

That book explained, for example, 
that a quarter of a florin would buy a 
letter of absolution from sin, present- 
able to any priest in the confessional 
once during a lifetime, and once when 
in danger of death. Sale of indulgences 
to release the departed souls of rel- 
atives from purgatory was especially 
stressed. As for special indulgences, 
such as one to confirm an office obtained 
by underhand means, the fee would be 
half the yearly income thus derived, 
but “this authority should be seldom 
and modestly used in order to avoid 
scandal.” 


In Saxony, where Luther lived, the 
sale of Albrecht’s indulgences was 
strictly forbidden. But people went 
across the line to buy them anyway, 
and presented them as need arose to 
their home-town priest in the confes- 
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sional. Luther heard about it in the 
confessional and someone gave him a 
copy of the archbishop’s book of in- 
structions to indulgence commissioners. 
| Wittenbergers knew that for two years 
iLuther had been criticizing many evils 
and abuses in the Church, but no out- 
siders paid much attention to such ser- 
mons and lectures at a country univer- 
sity in the small village of Wittenberg. 

Luther had pinned his hopes on the 
publication of his Ninety-seven Theses 
which he had been training his students 
and candidates for the doctor’s degree 
to defend. He hoped that these pro- 
found theological statements, attacking 
medieval scholasticism, would reform 
) heological instruction by making it 
Bible-centered. Thus, by establishing 
a gospel-centered theology, outward 
abuses of the Church would at some 
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time be corrected. To his disappoint- 
ment there was no response, though 
the Ninety-seven Theses were truly 
radical and fundamental. 

Luther was filled with concern for 
the little, wrinkled old women who al- 
ways came to church and who gave the 
last hoarded coins from hidden stock- 
ings for the archbishop’s indulgences. 
He determined to address the arch- 
bishop himself, which was the honest 
and manly thing to do. But letters to 
church officials are often pidgeon- 
holed, so Luther prepared for Printer 
Gruenenberg a list of 95 Theses designed 
to arouse learned argument regarding 
the doctrine of indulgences. 


On Att Sarnts’ Day, as Luther knew, 
pious folk would flock to the Castle 
Church to receive indulgences. Luther 
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nailed the 95 Theses on the church door 
at noon the day before, and hoped that 
perhaps some learned person would see 
them and accept Luther’s challenge to 
debate! Luther kept the project secret 
so that the good old Elector could swear 
he didn’t know what was going on. 

At the same time Luther mailed his 
letter to the archbishop with a copy of 
the theses. 


“JESUS 

“God’s grace and mercy and every- 
thing which it can do and is! Pardon 
me, most honorable Father in Christ, 
serene Elector, that I, the scum of 
mankind, possess such boldness as to 
compose a letter to your reverend 
Highness. ... A papal indulgence for 
the building of St. Peter’s is being 
shown around here on the authority 
of your honorable name. I do not 
so much deplore the shouting of the 
preachers, which I have not heard, 
but rather the false ideas which the 
people are getting and which are go- 
ing to their heads. The unfortunate 
folk believe that as soon as they have 
purchased letters of indulgence they 
can be sure of salvation. .. 

“Q God! This instruction means 
death for the souls which are en- 
trusted to your care, honorable 
Father, and for all of them you will 
most serverely be held responsible. 
For that reason I cannot keep silent 
any longer. A person cannot become 
sure of his salvation by any act of a 
bishop. He cannot even be sure of it 
through God’s grace poured into him. 
Rather the apostle admonishes us to 
work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. Why do they then make 
the people so fearless and secure by 
these false fables and promises of 
forgiveness—w hen an indulgence 
cannot help any soul to salvation or 
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sanctification, but only remit those 
external penalties for sin which have 
been decreed by canonical law? ... 

“What else should I do, most hon- 
orable Bishop and serene Elector, 
but petition you through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to look with fatherly 
care into this matter and to abolish 
that booklet of instructions . . . lest 
someone may finally impute an evil 
scandal to your Reverence?... 

“Tf it is pleasing to your Rever- 
ence, you could look into the Theses 
which I have enclosed and see how 
doubtful the whole doctrine regard- 
ing indulgences’ is, a doctrine which 
has usually been regarded as estab- 
lished.” 


THE YOUTHFUL ARCHBISHOP turned the 
matter over to his councilors. Profes- 
sors at his university refused to pass 
judgment, but any honest theologian 
could have told the archbishop that 
there was no official dogma of the 
Church which established the effective- 
ness of indulgences to release souls 
from purgatory! But the archbishop, 
reluctant to incur the hostility of the 
Augustinian monks by taking dis- 
ciplinary action against Luther, let the 
matter be buried in his files. 

But not the enraged Dominicans, to 
which order belonged Tetzel, highly 
paid seller of indulgences. The Domin- 
icans determined to press the charge of 
heresy against Luther before the pope. 

As for Luther, he was disturbed, 
elated, disappointed. . . . Disturbed be- 
cause the Theses spread over all Ger- 
many in the space of three months and 
stirred up the common folk, who took 
them’ as statements of fact instead of 
opinion. . . . Elated because the con- 
vention of Augustinian monks at Heid- 
elberg sided with him. . . . Disappointed 
because, although he had loaded the 
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Theses like a double-barreled shotgun, 
not a pellet had stung any reputable 
scholar into standing up in honest de- 
bate regarding indulgences. Luther 
never did succeed in getting into such 
a debate on his own chosen ground, 
the Scriptures. 

Ninety-seven Theses on theological 
doctrines brought no response, but 
those Ninety-five loosely worded, 
sometimes coarse and repetitous Theses 
caused a tumult. They touched the 
finances of a vast organization and they 
undermined the totalitarian hierarchy 
when on biblical ground they raised the 
troublesome question, “How can a man 
be sure of salvation?” 


From THE NINETY-FIVE THESES 

“The Rev. Friar Martin Luther, 
M.A., S.T.M., ... asks that all who 
are unable to be present and dispute 
with him orally will do so in writ- 
ing.” 

“Our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ in saying ‘Repent ye.. ” 
meant the whole life of the faithful 
to be an act of repentance.” 

“No one is sure of the truth of his 
contrition . . .” 

“A man who is truly contrite seeks 
punishment and accepts it with 
love.” 

“Love is increased by deeds of 
love and thus one advances in good- 
ness.” 

“Christians are to be taught that 
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a man who sees a brother in need 
and passes him by to give his money 
for the purchase of pardon wins for 
himself not the indulgences of the 
pope but the indignation of God.” 

“Christians are to be taught that 
unless they have an abundant sur- 
plus of money, they are bound to 
keep back what is needed for their 
own households and not to squander 
their means on the purchase of par- 
dons.” 

“The pope ... has more need for 
devout prayer on his behalf than of 
ready money.” 

“Christians are to be taught that 
the pope’s pardons are useful if they 
do not put their trust in them.” 

“The pope ... would rather have 
St. Peter’s basilica reduced to ashes 
than built with the skin, flesh, and 
bones of his sheep.” 

“The true treasure of the Church 
is the most holy Gospel of the glory 
and grace of God.” 

“To suppress the .. . arguments of 
the laity (against indulgences) 
merely by papal authority, instead 
of clearing them up by reasoned re- 
ply, is to expose the Church and the 
pope to the ridicule of the enemy and 
to render Christians unhappy.” 

“Christians are to be exhorted to 
endeavour to follow Christ, their 
head, through pains, deaths, and 
hells. And so let them trust to enter 
heaven rather through many tribula- 
tions than through the false confid- 
ence of peace.” 


Many rTopay, Protestant as well as Catholic, lament the division of 
the sixteenth century and reproach Protestantism with having added 
one more to the rifts by which modern society is rent. Such critics 
fail to observe that, in dividing, Protestantism united. The Church 
was split—but Christianity was revived. The Catholic Church itself 
was stimulated by the protest to a thorough renovation and the whole 
life of Europe was so religiously quickened that if there is any spir- 
itual unity left today in the western world we should give thanks for 


it to Martin Luther. 
October 29, 1947 


—Roranpd Barnton, The Intercollegian 
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Putting Luther to Music 


By OSCAR W. CARLSON 


Martin LuTHER dynamited the cor- 
rupt church of the sixteenth century 
and shattered much of the medieval 
world to set the stage for the modern 
era. Among Lutherans he is not only 
one of the creative personalities of his- 
tory but also one whom we like to honor 
as restorer and interpreter of Chris- 
tianity. When we get down to*the sim- 
ple study of the man’s significance for 
our age the truth is that his dynamic 
spirit electrifies our souls and his 
heavenward-pointed finger challenges 
us to redeem our destiny with Luther- 
like valor. 

He left behind him a mass of writings 
which fill many volumes, to which 
scholars are turning today with as much 
avidity as the forty-niners sought gold 
in California. The Lutheran Church, 
as well as others, is beginning to feel 
the deep underground explosions of 
this Luther material. It may turn out 
to be terrific. 


ALONGSIDE his voleanic temperament 
Luther had the tenderness of a child 
and the sweetness of a singer. He loved 
music. He wrote hymns. With the ex- 
ception of “A Mighty Fortress” they 
are not well known. 

The Lutheran Church knows the 
value of good music, both educational 
and inspirational. However, we have not 
made the best use of music to advance 
the evangelical theology of the Lu- 
theran Reformation. The Wesleys have 
had the advantage of music to a much 
greater degree. Somebody should edit 
Luther’s Small Catechism and set it to 
music! 

The most helpful paragraph Luther 


we 
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ever wrote, the one bit of his writings 
best known to Lutherans and worthy 
to become the song of ecumenical 
Christianity, is his explanation of the 
Second Article of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Luther was busy on other matters per- 
taining to the Reformation and prob- 
ably did not realize the excellence and 
beauty of this summary of the Christian 
faith. Not only should every Lutheran 
memorize these words and use them 
as a confession of his faith, but he 
should also sing them until they per- 
meate his imagination, sensitize his 
conscience, and promote his dreams. 


Iv’s TIME FOR US to defrost Lutheran 
theology. I fancy Luther saying, “If 
people would just sing the second para- 
graph of my interpretation of the Creed 
in the Small Catechism! Then the Gos- 
pel would become a song in the heart 
and a lantern in the hand.” 

I offer a very humble beginning of 
versifying Luther. If you care to, you 
can sing the following metrical version 
of the explanation of the Second Article 
of the Creed to the theme from “Fin- 
landia” by Sibelius: . 

This is our faith: That Jesus Christ, begotten 

Of the Father, true God eternally, 

Also true man because the Virgin bore Him, 

Is Saviour Lord, who hath redem-ed us, 

Lost and condemned our souls He hath de- 
livered 

From sin and death and satan's deadly power. 


This He hath done neither with gold nor silver 

But with His Blood, His holy precious Blood, 

And innocence in all His suff'rings and death: 

We are His own, and live in His Kingdom, 

And Him we serve with righteousness and great 
joy, 

For ris'n He lives and reigns forevermore. 
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LUTHERANS OF AMERICA are engaged 
today in a united all-out effort in behalf 
of their suffering brethren in other 


lands. In the mind of each conscien- 
tious pastor and layman is the question 
whether his congregation will succeed 
in reaching a Lutheran World Action 
goal higher than ever before but never 
more vitally necessary to attain. 

There will have to be more talk than 
ever of such a worldly thing as money. 
Some will not like it. They will even 
say, Should not the preachers stick to 
their job of preaching the Gospel in- 
stead of plaguing their people with ap- 
peals for money, especially such large 
sums for use so far away? 

What would Luther say? We do and 
say many things for which it would be 
hard to get Brother Martin’s unqualified 
approval. But not so with such a matter 
as Lutheran World Action. If any 
“action” has a clear claim to the title 
“Lutheran,” it is this world-wide mis- 


Dr. T. A. Kantonen, professor at Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, Ohio, is author of a 
forthcoming book "Rediscovery of the Gospel" 
which presents a striking interpretation of the 
theology of Martin Luther in terms of the 
twentieth century. 
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What Would 
Luther Say? 


By T. A. KANTONEN 


Luther had ideas on how a man ought 
to help his brother. His "Social Gospel" 


is still a clear-cut Christian way of life 


sion of mercy. Luther gives us the green 
light. No other Christian leader has 
more often or more profoundly stressed 
our duty to go all out to serve God by 
serving our fellow-man in the spirit 
of Christ. 


ONE OF HIS SAYINGS has been quoted 
so often it has become almost a proverb. 
“Faith is a living, creative, active, 
mighty thing. It is impossible for it not 
to do good without any intermission. It is 
always doing things. Thus it is impos- 
sible to separate works from faith, yes, 
just as impossible as it is to separate 
burning and gleaming from fire.” 

There are other sayings of the great 
Reformer which deserve to become as 
familiar. Here are some of them, either 
directly quoted or abbreviated and in- 
terpreted. “Faith is nothing where love 
does not follow.” ... “Every man is 
created and born for another.” . 
God, who himself is Love, has so ar- 
ranged the nature of things that every 
creature is engaged in serving another. 

Only the devil and the man who gives 
his allegiance to him think first of them- 
selves. But a Christian does works of 
kindness as naturally as “the sun shines, 
a fruit tree bears fruit, and three plus 


seven equals ten.” . . . Love to God and 
love to neighbor are inseparable. “God 
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has so blended the two commands into 
each other than it is as though there 
were only one act and one love.” . 
“What we do to our neighbor with 
preaching, teaching, clothes, and food, 
is all done to Christ himself.” ... “You 
find me, says Christ, in the poor.” 


In PERHAPS the most striking state- 
ment of all, Luther says, “The good 
things which we have from God ought 
to flow from one to another and become 
common to all, so that every one of us 
may, as it were, put on his neighbor, 
and so behave toward him as if he were 
himself in his place. I wiil therefore 
give myself as a sort of Christ to my 
neighbor, as Christ has given himself 
to me, and will do nothing in this life 
except what I see will be needful, ad- 
vantageous, and wholesome for my 
neighbor. 

“And as our heavenly Father has 
freely helped us in Christ, so ought we 
freely to help our neighbor by our body 
and works, and each should become to 
the other a sort of Christ, so that we 
may be mutually Christs and that the 
same Christ may be in all of us; that is, 
that we may be truly Christians.” 

“Christs one to another”: can there 
be a richer or fuller definition of what 
it means to be “truly Christians”? 

The deepest fault of human nature, 
its “original sin,” is self-centeredness. 
Natural man “cannot but seek his own 
and love himself above all.” But when 
we become Christians God implants in 
us his own nature. “The divine nature 
is nothing else than pure doing of good.” 
Just as God sheds his goodness upon 
everyone, good and evil men alike, so a 
Christian “loves all men, friends and 
enemies, and does good to all without 
any difference.” 

Christian love, like God’s own, is 
“round and whole,” the expression of a 
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“joyful and free will.” Since God would 
not be God were he not always a giver, 
never a receiver, we cannot repay his 
goodness directly and must therefore 
do all our giving with the needs of our 
fellow-men in mind. In breaking the 
grip of our evil self-will God empowers 
us for the service of love. Since Christ 
bears all our own burdens, we are free 
to bear the burdens of others. 


LUTHER GAVE SERIOUS thought to the 
question whether Christians are jus- 
tified in holding private property at all, 
for in the Christian fellowship “every- 
thing that is mine is yours.” He re- 
jected communism, however, because it 
kills both the joy of work and self-re- 
spect and is incompatible with the prin- 
ciple of giving. “To give you must 
have.” But the Christian is inwardly 
free from property and uses it only as 
a means to the ends of love. Just as God 
does the “foreign work” of a judge to 
prepare the way for his “proper work” 
of a loving father, so a Christian uses 
the mammon of unrighteousness for the 
purpose of Christian service. Luther 
both taught and practiced the principle 
that what a man gains above his vital 
needs he owes to his less fortunate 
fellow-men. 

Finally, “Do the thing that is nearest 
at hand,” the thing that needs to be 
done, the thing that only you can do. 
In this simple word of Luther’s, the- 
ologians have seen the very heart of 
evangelical ethics. It means that a 
Christian does not have to be driven or 
forced into the ministry of love. We 
put our hearts into it when we give our 
hearts to Christ. Love needs no rule or 
law. It wells up from within. It is 
spontaneous and unrehearsed. It rises 
to the occasion. It meets the need of 
the hour. It does the job. 

That is what Luther would say. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


CHRISTIANITY TAKES 


By Ralph D. Heim 


Most oF THE CHRISTIANS Paul con- 
verted will be forever unknown by 
name. All of the congregations he 
founded have disappeared except in the 
existence of their successors. In many 
cases the very cities he visited are in 
ruins, just as the kings and empires he 
knew have passed. Yet some of the 
letters Paul wrote live on in a thou- 
sand languages. 

Paul’s writing began in connection 
with this mission of his with Silas and 
Timothy at Thessalonica. 

The way was likely somewhat as fol- 
lows. He would call for his scribe (was 
it Tertius, Romans 16:22?) to take dic- 
tation. The scribe would bring writing 
materials including a reed pen, a bot- 
tle of brown ink, and some sheets of 
papyrus paper. Then Paul would dic- 
tate, doubtless walking restlessly back 
and forth across the room while the 
words poured forth. 

About the year 50 in Corinth, then, 
Paul called his scribe to write a letter. 
The apostle had received some welcome 
news from his converts at Thessalonica 
about whom he had been very anxious. 
He was writing them chiefly to express 
his relief on receiving this news, but he 
also reviewed his whole acquaintance 
with them and tried to help them with 

some of their problems. 


PAUL HAD BEEN WELL received by the 
Thessalonians when he came to their 
city (verses 1 to 4). He went to the 
synagogue “as his manner was” and one 
hearer after another there received his 
Gospel readily. But Paul’s very suc- 
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GP locREN 


The seventeenth chapter of The Acts is to be 
read as the basis for this study on the second 
missionary journey. It will be helpful to read 
also the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 


cess stirred up distrust and jealousy 
in the usual quarters with the typical 
result. After only three sabbaths of 
teaching he was obliged to leave the 
city to- save himself and companions 
from being mobbed (verses 5 to 10). 

Unbelieving Jews had attacked the 
house of Jason where Paul had been 
received. Siezing Jason and others, 
they took them to the authorities and 
told the old political falsehood about 
Jesus versus Caesar as king. After 
Jason made bond for their good be- 
havior, he and the other victims were 
set free. (Here is an interesting line, 
verse 6, where Paul and his party are 
described as “these that have turned 
the world upside down.” Perhaps the 
trouble with twentieth century Chris- 
tianity is that so few Christians would 
ever upset a thimble.) 


SENSING THE TEMPER of their enemies, 
the Christian brethren hurried the mis- 
sionaries out of the city under cover 
of darkness—an underground opera- 
tion which would be repeated many a 
time through the centuries. They went 
westward along the road to Berea and 
later turned south toward Athens. 

All the time, however, Paul was anx- 
ious about his children in the faith at © 
Thessalonica. He had not had time 
enough to train them in Christian 
thinking or acting and they were in a 
hostile community which might abuse 
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them. It would not have been strange 
if the Thessalonians had slipped back 
into their former Judaism or worse. 

The history and geography of the fol- 
lowing events are somewhat uncertain. 
However, let us say that Paul, though 
wanting to return, found it impossible 
(I Thess. 2:17-20). So he sent back 
his young assistant Timothy to see how 
matters stood. Also, he sent Silas to 
the more distant city of Philippi on a 
similar errand. Alone, first at Athens 
and then at Corinth, he waited anx- 
iously for these men, particularly Tim- 
othy, to return and report. 

When at last they came, the news 
was good. Timothy could say the Thes- 
salonians were standing by Paul and 
his Gospel in spite of all that their 
enemies could say or do against them 
(I Thess. 1:1-10 and 2:13-16). 

It was then that Paul wrote to tell 
the Thessalonians of his gratitude and 
hope because of their faithfulness. He 
further refuted some charges against 
his own motives, work, and character 
which slanderers had been making 
against him. In that connection we 
learn that he had been working at his 
tentmaking trade night and day to sup- 
port his enterprise (I Thess. 2:1-12). 
He used this opportunity, also, to help 
his correspondents with certain prob- 
lems Timothy reported. Chief among 
these were questions concerning the 
Lord’s return to earth. 


WE CAN IMAGINE how eagerly the 
brethren at Thessalonica read Paul’s 
letter when it arrived. We see, too, how 
they put it among their treasures and 
preserved it carefully. That is how 
copies and copies could be made. 

Before many weeks, though, Paul 
had to write again. There were Thes- 
salonians who thought the end of the 
age was coming so soon that they might 
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as well give up working. In the en- 
suing idleness, as usual, some became 
a nuisance if not a scandal to the 
church. Therefore, Paul had to remind 
them of that precept he had given them 
before, “If anyone will not work, give 
him nothing to eat” (II Thess. 3:10). 

Thus Paul inaugurated Christian lit- 
erature and before he ceased such writ- 
ing, provided more than a fourth of all 
that is now included in the New Testa- 
ment. Until this time, Christian teach- 
ing had been cast only in oral form ex- 
cept some possible gospel beginnings 
not long after Jesus’ personal ministry 
ended. It would be 20 years before the 
first of our fout Gospels (Mark’s) 
would appear. Paul’s writing to the 
Thessalonians can be considered the be- 
ginning of the whole mighty program 
of Christian publication. 

Meanwhile Paul worked at Berea 
and Athens before he came to Corinth 
where he wrote the letters. 

Berea (verses 11 to 15) has a spe- 
cial distinction among all the cities of 
the missionary journeys. “These were 
more noble... received the word with 
all readiness of mind . . . and searched 
the Scriptures daily ...” That is why 
there are so many Berean Bible classes. 

Berea remains to this day, even with 
a name very much like its Pauline one 
—Verria. In this respect the place is 
like Thessalonica which exists today as 
Salonika, a city very much in the news 
in both world wars as a strong point 
of allied defense in the Balkan area. 


On a scHoot playground at Verria, 
a visitor writes, he was shown four 
marble steps from which they say St. 
Paul preached. The city also remem- 
bers in its traditions Sopater mentioned 
in Acts 20:5 with Aristarchus and 
Secundus of Thessalonica and others. 

Verrians say also that Paul went to 
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Athens by sea. His visit there has in- 
trigued every student of The Acts and 


of Paul’s biography (verses 16 to 34). 


What would Paul do in Athens? 

This is the Athens of a book of draw- 
ings here on the shelf. Upon opening 
it at random, one sees a long line of 
modern Athenian citizens in various 
attitudes of falling before a squad of 
Nazi machine-gunners. It was once the 
Athens of Pericles, architecturally the 
most beautiful city in the world. It was 
a university town, too, for a thousand 
years the schoolmistress of the world. 

Already in Paul’s day, the city was 
declining. Yet the Acropolis was there, 
the citadel on the heights. Surrounded 
by other public buildings and temples, 
there Paul saw the Parthenon, earth’s 
loveliest structure crowning the city. 


PauL, AS LUKE says, spoke in at least 
four places in Athens. He taught 1) 
in the synagogue and 2) in the market- 
place. Deep beneath this marketplace, 
American archaeologists uncovered a 
tomb which dates from 1400 zB. c. Also, 
on their way down to the tomb, they 
found pottery from the days of the great 
period of Greek democracy. Standing 
somewhere above that tomb and pot- 
tery, Paul unfolded the story of Christ. 

Among others who heard him there 
were the Epicureans and Stoics. Re- 
ligion in the Roman Empire was about 
as complex as it is in the modern world. 
Many of the conquered peoples main- 
tained their old faith, as the Jews were 
allowed to do. Ancient beliefs in the 
gods of the Romans themselves were 
largely outgrown although there would 
be efforts to revive them. Beginning 
with Augustus there was emperor- 
worship. Mystery cults, too, had come 
out of the East to emphasize mystical 
union with a god through frenzied rites. 

Opposites of the mystery-cults were 
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the religions of the philosophical 
schools. Epicureans and Stoics repre- 
sented the outstanding viewpoints of 
these schools. Both put their emphasis 
on Necessity, Chance, or Fate which a 
man must accept with a sort of noble 
despair since the gods were great and 
man was little. 

The Epicureans taught that life could 
be good, however, in the refined pleas- 
ures of a cultured society. The Stoics 
sought to rise above the vicissitudes of 
external life by neglecting the senti- 
ments and living on the inner satisfac- 
tions of intellectual experience. 


PAUL SPOKE ALSO, it is said, when 3) 
“they brought him unto Areopagus” 
and 4) when he “stood in the midst of 
Mars’ hill.” Areopagus in the Greek 
equals Mars’ hill, but where or what 
was it? Was it the place, or the court 
which had responsibility for education 
and religion and so passed upon the 
qualifications of a public lecturer? 

While the Biblical scholars seek to 
solve that problem, Paul’s speech stands 
as an everlasting rebuke to idolatry 
and unsurpassable tribute in praise of 
the living God. One of its interesting 
features is the introduction which is 
studied often by classes in public speak- 
ing. That is insignificant, however, in 
comparison with such verses as 25-28. 

Paul never returned to Athens, it 
appears, and no epistle to the Athenians 
exists or was ever mentioned. We can 
only be glad for verse 34, which men- 
tions Dionysius and Damaris who be- 
lieved. That assures us that the work 
which Paul did there was not in vain. 
Yet the heart of Athens seems not to 
have heeded the word of God through 
Paul. He could have said of it as did 
Jesus of Jerusalem, “If thou hadst 
known . .. the things which belong 
unto thy peace.” 
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Too Little Sleep 


“NEED ANY SAFETY-PINS or wash- 
cloths or anything like’ that?” called 
Joan. “There’s a man at the door.” 

“T don’t need a thing.—Oh, yes, see 
if he has a small pocket-comb for 
Mark.” I slipped a freshly ironed blouse 
on a hanger and smoothed it into the 
closet. My thoughts were not on what 
I was doing but on the man downstairs. 
He’s one of a constant procession that 
has started up recently. And each one 
pricks my conscience a tiny bit. I 
usually buy some trifle that I don’t need 
rather than turn anyone away entirely 
empty-handed. 

“How about this?” Joan bounded up 
the stairs. “I got green to go with his 
sweater. Goodness, Mother, you should 
have seen that poor man.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“Oh, he was so ragged and skinny 
he looked as though he was going to 
fall apart.” 

“Poor fellow.—Oh, dear, I wish we 
didn’t live in an age when we have been 
taught by sad experience to be so 
suspicious.” 

“What do you mean, suspicious?” 


“IN SUCH CROWDED cities where you 
can’t possibly know all about people. 
A man like that may be trying to eke 
out a pitiful living by coming out here 
to the suburbs on Saturday morning 
and selling a few articles on each of 
which he makes a few pennies. Your 
heart goes out to him and you want to 
help all you can. Then the miserable 
old suspicion crops up that he may be 
quite well-to-do and just going in for 
a glorified pan-handling. You read 
about such cases.” 
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“T never thought of that. But I guess 
lots of folks do give him money instead 
of buying anything.” 

“The trouble is, you can’t tell whether 
or not he’s in real need without making 
a thorough investigation and that would 
be a large order. Most people do as I 
do. They either buy some small article 
or give him a few cents—and try not 
to think about him.” 

“tT guess he makes out pretty well 
then.” ‘e 

“He does, perhaps, but I don’t. I keep 
thinking that Jesus would do either 
more or less.” 

“You mean when he told his disciples 
about doing unto the least?” 

“Yes, and talking about a cup of cold 
water in his name.” 

“Well, we give to the settlement 
house and things like that. Isn’t that 
the same thing?” 

“The best most of us can do. Much 
better, in fact, than a lot of untrained 
people could do if they started rushing 
around, each trying to take care of all 
the needy he could find. We’d get no- 
where, I suppose.” 


JOAN WAS TIRED of the subject and 
with her usual directness changed it 
abruptly. “Is there anything else you 
want me to do? I told Linda I’d come 
over when I was through with my 
work.” 

“T think that’s everything. My mind 
isn’t working very fast this, morning. 
I may think of something later.” 

“You do look sleepy. Dll bet you 
stayed up and waited for Mark to come 
in last night.” 

“IT didn’t stay up, but I didn’t get to 
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sleep till he came in. He wasn’t very 
late for such a party. The boys didn’t 


want a calling down from the coach, I 


guess.” 

“Johnnie probably drove them home 
in 12 seconds flat. He goes like the 
wind.” 

“He does? How do you know?” 

“Saw him start up the other day. He 
was hardly out from the curb before he 
was down the block and round the cor- 
ner.” 

“Oh, dear. And since Mark is too 
young for a license in this state, I sup- 
pose hell want to go with Johnnie 
quite often.” 

She gave my shoulder what was 
meant as a reassuring pat, but which 
in reality did little for me. “Mark has 
nine lives anyhow. Look how many 
close calls he’s had in football.” 

“T’m sure that makes me feel much 
better! Your father is always remind- 
ing me that I can’t keep you children 
wrapped in cotton-wool, but I surely 
would like to try. Run along, now. 
Just be careful with that bicycle. Cars 
aren’t the only hazards on the road.” 


I FINISHED putting away the ironing 
and went down to the kitchen. I’d need 
to check my list of staples, since I’d done 
no regular marketing this week. There 
just hadn’t been a minute—or so it 
seemed. One meeting after another all 
week long. I sometimes wonder whether 
it wouldn’t be easier to do a few things 
all summer than to have this sudden 
rush of activity in the fall. 

Yet I love it. I suppose that’s why I 
go, if the truth were known. I like peo- 
ple and I like the feeling that ’m com- 
bining with them to do things I couldn’t 
possibly do alone. Joan had mentioned 
the settlement house because it was 
fresh in her mind, but there are dozens 
of other things we do through the 
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church that give me a feeling that I am 
giving the world a little shove in the 
right direction. Otherwise, I couldn’t 


* stand the tension between the world 


that is and the world that ought to be. 


A VOICE CALLED, “Tartor!” and I hur- 
ried to the door. Thank goodness, 
Jerry's suit was back. The man gave 
me the paper-wrapped garment on its 
wire hanger, accepted a bill and made 
change. “Anything to go? O.K. See 
you Monday, then.” He was gone, just 
as he had gone scores of times in the 
years we’ve lived in this house. 

“What,” I asked myself, “do I know 
about him? The real man?” That un- 
easy feeling again. As though some- 
thing were demanded of me that I 
wasn’t giving. I shrugged it off angrily. 
Certainly I was doing everything for 
the community one woman could pos- 
sibly do. Besides all my church organ- 
izations I found time for Girl Scout 
committee work, Hi-Y mothers, P.T.A., 
and a couple of other things. 

I suppose what was really bothering 
me was the choice every Christian is 
called on to make in the use of his 
time. To unite with others in a broad, 
world outreach or to use the same 
energy to give deeply and wisely within 
a limited space, that is the problem. Or 
a little bit of each might be managed. 


MarK WAS CALLING me and I an- 
swered with relief, “Here I am.” 

“Coming to the game this afternoon? 
You’d better!” 

I wasn’t sure under what classifica- 
tion to put football games this year. 
Not pleasure, for I keep my eyes shut 
half the time. Not making the world 
a better place. But a duty neverthe- 
less—a duty to family solidarity. 

Duty, duty! I was taking a rather 
somber view of life. What I needed 
was more sleep. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Marry a divorcee? 


Divorce today is as common as lipstick. 
It even creeps into families where it is 
abhorred. Our family, thus far, hasn’t had 
a divorce. But here is my problem. 

My daughter is engaged to a young man 
who comes from a fine family—a man who 
married very young. Then the war came 
along, and, as in so many cases, he served 
four and a half years in the army. During 
his absence his wife left him, and when 
he returned all he could do was to set her 
free, as she requested. Now he would like 
to establish a home. He strikes me as a 
fine fellow, but the idea of divorce is re- 
pulsive. What can I do? 


Two grounds for divorce are recog- 
nized in our church—adultery and 
malicious desertion. Pastors are author- 
ized to remarry the innocent person in 
a divorce after a lapse of one year. As 
far as the church is concerned, there 
is no barrier to this marriage, if the 
young man has been wronged in one of 
the two ways mentioned. 

Aside from the above-mentioned 
matters, the question of marriage is one 
for the young lady to decide in the light 
of all the circumstances. If the condi- 
tions do not conform to the practices of 
the church, talk the matter over with 
the girl, or with both persons, if they 
are willing to hear suggestions, and if 
you are able to do so calmly and peace- 
ably. Then, having done your part, 
leave the matter with the couple. For 
your own satisfaction talk the matter 
over with your pastor. 

Whatever the decision, try to be 
reconciled to the judgment of your 
daughter. Many, many experiences 
have shown that once couples have 
made up their minds, continued opposi- 
tion of parents only embitters and 
alienates them. After all, you want 
friendly relations with them. Do every- 
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thing possible, then, to make the mar- 
riage a successful and happy one. 


Big ideas 

From childhood I’ve hoped to accomplish 
big things. My heart is still set on making 
a success. I have a half-dozen ideas now. 
But each time I start on an enterprise I 
find the planning, hard work, and patience 
too much for me. Anything worthwhile 
seems too demanding. I once had in mind 
doing a lot of graduate work—even getting 
a higher degree—but I found the work was 
so heavy and the standards so unreason- 
able that I couldn’t ‘go ahead. And it’s 
been the same way with starting a busi- 
ness and building a home. I can’t figure 
out where the hitch is. 


You have lots of company. Many 
people with lofty ideals of accomplish- 
ment, or of advanced study, have gone 
a little way and have stopped because 
of the hard work and strict require- 
ments. Others have drawn back from 
home-owning, building a business, or 
even maintaining friendships for similar 
reasons. 

You are probably entirely normal. 
But people vary a great deal in mental 
capacity, temperament, will power, and 
amount of natural drive which they 
possess. 

It appears that you are expecting to 
conquer the world in one day. Try 
smaller projects, specific ones, things 
that can be completed in a shorter time 
and with less effort. After you’ve suc- 
ceeded with a number of lesser enter- 
prises, you may be ready to attempt 
something larger. And if you don’t get 
into larger enterprises, remember that 
you can live just as worthily and siill 
accomplish a lot for humanity, God, and 
yourself, even though the tasks are less 
impressive. Small successes are better 
than continuous failure in larger ones. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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a 
The Lord Reigneth 


A Reading of Revelation. By Charles Leslie Venable. Muhlenberg. 114 pages. $1.75. 
Yesterday a book came alive for this reviewer. It was the book of Revelation, the 


unknown land for most Christians. 


I learned in seminary, and I have always maintained from the pulpit, in instruction 
periods, and elsewhere “that Revelation was written to people in a time not unlike our 
recent past, when men were going to concentration camps and extermination centers 


because of their refusal to relinquish their 
Christian faith or their Christian witness 
under the stern demands of a totalitarian 
state.” But I never could illustrate what 
I meant until now. Now I can talk intel- 
ligently about Revelation, about its recur- 
rent theme that the Lord reigneth, about 
the victory of the valiant now, and about 
the viewpoint of the seer of Patmos who 
saw “something of the wavelike movement 
of history” and its concomitant affirmations 
that “the grapes of wrath come to harvest, 
the weeds of wickedness are gathered in, 
the kingdoms built upon conflict come to 
collision and the kingdom of right relations 
and... the Christian world view of living 
in eternal life now...” are proved again 
and again. It’s the “now” of Revelation, 
not the “then” which becomes decisive. 

The body of the book, 100 pages, is a 
running narrative built upon the text of 
Revelation. Incorporated into the text are 
such paraphrases, interpretive additions 
and explanations as seemed necessary to 
convey to the modern reader what was 
unmistakably conveyed to the first readers 
familiar with the symbols and technics of 
apocalyptic writing. 

Obviously, by such a procedure, the au- 
thor opens himself to countless numbers 
of possible disputes. That is inevitable. It 
would be picayune, however, to dwell on 
these. For the net 
interpretation of the message and meaning 
of Revelation, often profound, repeatedly 
helpful, and constantly displaying deep and 
brilliant insight into timeless truth. 

The sole dispute I have with the reading 
set forth is at the point of interpretation 
of the Kingdom. If, as Dr. Venable insists, 
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Revelation stands “in the full stream of 
New Testament thought rather than out- 
side of it,” then I think he overemphasizes 
the presentness of the Kingdom and under- 
emphasizes the truth that while it is here, 
it shall yet come in its completeness. 

That criticism, however, does not affect 
materially his reading of Revelation. If 
you are one to whom Revelation has been 
largely a closed book, here is the key 
which will open that book for you. 

Joun H. SARDESON Ithaca, N. Y. 


Biblical Preaching 


Blue Prints for Great Living. Vol. Il. By Dallas 
C. Baer. Lutheran Literary Board. 237 pages. 


Judging a book of sermons is a difficult 
task, especially when one is not acquainted 
with the preacher. If, however, we believe 
that “Christian preaching is the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ for the evan- 
gelization of lost souls and the edification 
of believers,” and that a preacher is “to 
bear witness to the truth and to preach 
the glad tidings of salvation to a lost and 
suffering world,’ then Pastor Baer has 
very capably met his responsibility in Blue 
Prints for Great Living. 

In each generation man needs the mes- 
sage of his sinfulness and his need of sal- 
vation through Christ. This message Dr. 
Baer presents in these thoroughly Biblical 
and doctrinally sound sermons. The world 
needs more of such preaching, and pastors 
and laymen alike will profit by reading 
Blue Prints for Great Living. 

Newton, Iowa F. D. Botpt 
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Pulsating 


Let Us Return Unto the Lord. By Walter A. 
Maier. Concordia. 319 pages. $2. 

This book of 17 sermons is exactly what 
the name indicates—Let Us Return Unto 
the Lord.” The writer, the sermons, and 
the appeal are all going in God’s direction 
and seek the readers to join in an endeavor 
to match the Master’s stride. 

Dr. Walter A. Maier is one of the spir- 
itual giants of our generation. He is to- 
day’s “John the Baptist,” with the added 
wooing note of John Wesley. This 54-year- 
old professor at Concordia Seminary in St. 
Louis preaches the Gospel in such a sim- 
ple, fiery manner, that one hardly realizes 
he is receiving vital theological teaching. 

The sermons are alive, positive, and 
pulsating with conviction. The illustra- 
tions are up-to-date and stimulating. Dr. 
Maier’s motto: “All glory to God” has di- 
rected every sermon toward one end—ex- 
alting Christ. 

No reader will evaluate these master- 
pieces as “nice” sermons. They ring the 
bell for response. They write in large let- 
ters on the heart. As the radio messages 
of the thirteenth Lutheran Hour, they at- 
tracted the astounding radio response of 
25,000 letters from 71 countries each week. 

Philadelphia Ross H. STovEr 


Prayer 


The Way, The Truth, and The Life. By Glenn 
Clark. Harper. 178 pages. $1.50. 

This book is intended to be a treatise on 
prayer. One could wish that a book on the 
mystic life should present a deeper rea- 
soning and a mind taken captive and not 
so dogmatic. 

There is an element of worthy sincerity 
as the author pleads for a practical appli- 
cation of the teaching of Jesus. He pleads 
for a real experience of its truth instead 
of a philosophical approval of its theory 
while it is rejected as impractical. The 
language of the book is clear, although 
we are convinced this man could teach 
English, which has been his profession, 
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better than he teaches theology. 

Part I is The Way. It is a treatment of 
the Sermon on the Mount, rather refresh- 
ing and is the best part of the book. 

Part II is The Truth. Some parables are 
treated here. 

Part III is The Life. Here are thrown 
together a number of things such as The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Prayer on 
the Mount, Discipleship, The Blood of 
Christ, The Cross of Christ, The Resurrec- 
tion, and Pentecost. It lacks order and 
continuity. The author has evidently found 
for himself the “Pearl of great price,” but 
as he attempts to tell others about it he 
falls into merely pious talk. 

I have read and reread the book, coming 
back to it in different moods, thinking 
that maybe I failed “to get into it.” Each 
time my reaction was the same. The book 
was not born. It belongs to that class of 
which it is said, “Of the making of many 
books there is no end.” 

Parrottsville, Tenn. 


Men Who Gave Much 


Great Stewards of the Bible. By John E. 
Revell. 98 pages. $1.25. 


Mere talk often makes little impression 
on us but when we can see a great idea 
demonstrated through the lives of people 
we become impressed in far greater meas- 
ure. In this book Dr. Simpson goes to the 
Bible and presents six outstanding ex- 
amples of stewardship. It is one of the 
most effective and refreshing treatments 
of the subject in print. 

Here is Abel, pioneer, who brought his 
best; David, who would offer no sacrifice 
that cost him nothing; Job, who helped 
others to help themselves; Malachi, who 
demonstrated that man must be right with 
God financially to be right with Him spir- 
itually; Paul, who showed that God mul- 
tiples only what we sow; and Jesus, who 
gave himself, and who makes us ask, “Do 
I love my Lord enough to share what He 
has given me in blessings?” 

Reading, Pa. W. R. Siecart 
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Simpson. 


Across the Desk 


Mention of statistics to many people 
elicits the comment that they are very 
dry reading, or they are the source of 
headaches, or they do not supply a com- 
plete picture, especially when they un- 
dertake to deal with the enterprises 
conducted by the church. But those 
who are intrusted with the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs make use of tab- 
ulations, comparisons, and summaries 
which are published in the minutes of 
synods and the church in its entirety. 

In the Ministerium at Work for Sep- 
tember there are comparisons of the 
status of this 200-year-old section of 
the Lutheran church in America, a part 
of which we pass on to readers of this 
page. The statistician finds that “in the 
last decade confirmed members gained 
numbered 26,801, or 12 per cent. The 
communing membership increased 
19,704, or 13 per cent.” The figures are 
encouraging, especially those announc- 
ing an increased percentage of the 
membership that appears under the 
item Communing Membership. 

Accessions to the rolls of congrega- 
tions by Baptism, Confirmation, Cer- 
tificate and “Otherwise” totaled 14,082. 
The total of losses by death, certificate 
and dismissal was 11,475. The net total 
is on the gain side, but the amount of 
it would not elicit prolonged cheers. 
The net gain in the year reported at the 
synod’s 1947 convention was 2,607. The 
figure is almost identical with the aver- 
age for the decade in the ULCA. 

We have high regard for the com- 
pilations which issue from our synodical 
and general statisticians. They repre- 
sent an incalculable amount of patience 
and perseverance. It is with great re- 
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spect therefore that we suggest need of 
some sort of correction in the tabula- 
tion of “losses.” The number of mem- 
bers of the congregations who have died 
—3,418 in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania but 16,275 in the entire ULCA— 
is given as a loss. One assumes that 
they who have completed their life- 
time journey as members of the Lu- 
theran Church enter into the Church 
Triumphant. One could cite St. Paul’s 
reference to the coming to him of death 
as gain. (Philippians'1:21.) The cur- 
rent statistical classification under 
losses is, of course, correct in so far as 
the working strength of a parish is 
concerned, but it could be claimed that 
the actual gain in a congregation must 
overcome a negative factor, that is, 
losses by death, before an increase can 
be counted. 

We do not expect the statisticians to 
alter the columns of figures to which we 
turn in the annual ULCA Year Book 
or in the minutes of our several synods. 
The fact is, that there is need to count 
the dead in order to make the gains by 
the living less reflective of insufficiency 
in annually adding people to our con- 
gregations and presumably to the king- 
dom of our Lord. The smallness of the 
percentage of increase can be explained, 
but the present emphasis of the pastors 
and their congregations on evangelism 
indicates their consciousness either that 
they are not making full use of the gifts 
of grace available for soul-winning or 
this generation of the world is too des- 
perately wicked to be converted. 


Rivals rather than partners 
One of the attributes of the American 


form of government—one which has 
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been more or less copied by other na- 
tions as they have revised their con- 
stitutions—is the declared separation of 
the two most powerful agencies of so- 
cial organization, the church and the 
state. In Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and on the western continent two 
centuries later, the relationships of 
these two forces to the people and to 
each other were the sources of much 
discussion and friction, at times de- 
structive of property and life. If the 
plane of such contacts is acceptably 
titled political, and if the movements 
within it are “politics” in distinction 
from religion, then no era of activity 
from the time of Nero to Truman has 
been free from rivalry for power be- 
tween church and state. 

International conditions in the world 
in the close of the fifteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century were 
an entanglement of forces originating 
in these two agencies. Yet the publica- 
tion by Luther for discussion of his 
“Disputation on the Power and Efficacy 
of Indulgences” was not intended to 
affect the political relations in the midst 
of which the University of Wittenberg 
was operating. That which aroused Lu- 
ther to his challenge for discussion was 
a local, that is, a parish, evil and en- 
tirely spiritual in the area of its effects. 

He was aware of the abuses for which 
the church had a share of responsibility 
and which he felt could be, and should 
be, corrected. The label of nationalism 
—that is, an effort to relieve Germans 
of a burden of expenses of which the 
papacy, which was essentially Italy— 
was not consciously in his mind. The 
effort in 1939 to make Martin Luther 
the sponsor of German nationalism was 
an abuse of correctness in so far as his 
protest against the peddling of indul- 
gences was practised in Wittenberg and 
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elsewhere within papal dominions in 
the years during which Pope Leo X 
was combing the Roman Catholic world 
for funds with which to complete the 
erection of a new St. Peter’s Church 
in Rome. 

Beyond doubt, the evil effects of the 
traffic in indulgences, at whose removal 
from contacts with individual piety he 
was aiming, were such as justified cor- 
rection. The late Cardinal Gibbons in 
a book issued in defense of Roman 
Catholic tenets under the title “The 
Faith of Our Fathers” says: “It cannot 
be denied that corruption of morals 
prevailed in the sixteenth century to 
such an extent as to call for a sweeping 
reformation and that laxity of disci- 
pline invaded even the sanctuary.” It 
is also an admitted deduction that had 
the church set about a real and thor- 
ough housecleaning, the division be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic might 
have been largely avoided. 

Yet what was required for the cleans- 
ing of “the body of Christ” was the re- 
moval of the sinfulness of the people 
from the places where power was ex- 
erted. All honor to the idealists of this 
and former generations who work with 
absolute sincerity for a faultless world. 
They are a priceless asset to the world. 
But their achievements are never co- 
extensive with realism. Or one can 
state it another way. They must always 
submit to compromises. Sometimes the 
compromise is the equivalent of tem- 
porary failure. The inspiration of such 
efforts as the elimination of intoxica- 
tion, the resort to war, and the purifica- 
tion of church and state from political 
corruption, lies in the determination of 
the sponsors of such movements to 
keep on trying. By such persistence 
there is advancement. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
The Lutheran 


DISCUSSING INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS at the Lutheran World Federation meeting in Lund, 
Sweden, were Dr. Robert D. Hershey, left (see Persons); the Rev. Aubrey Bowen, church leader 
from British Guiana; Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, who had just completed a four-month assignment 
in Germany for the American Section of the LWF; and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, a director of the 
International Affairs Commission of the World Council of Churches 


PERSONS 


Gloomy England 

Back in his pulpit after seven weeks of 
preaching in England, Dr. Robert D. Her- 
shey could recall few signs of life in the 
British church. England is no longer either 
“merrie” or church-minded. 

“The Anglican church is so much con- 
cerned with maintaining its business activ- 
ities,” he said, “that it has little time for 
anything else. . . . The free churches are 
in an era of hesitancy. Everywhere there 
is tremendous apathy.” 

The pastor of Holy Communion Church, 
Philadelphia, tried to get the opinion of 
the English themselves. Everywhere he 
found criticism. “They seemed to agree 
that the church is not sufficiently united. 
The free churches, although divided as to 
polity, do have a common theology. But 
it is so common that I wonder if there is 
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“Second complaint was that the Christian 
churches have been too nationalistic. Peo- 
ple pointed to the Communists and the 
small group of pacifists as the only groups 
that have remained international in out- 
look.” 

Intellectual sloth and social apathy were 
also under fire. One outstanding leader 
accused that the social activity that had 
been carried on was more a substitute for, 
than an outcome of, a vital theological 
concern. 

“In comparison with the Church of Eng- 
land, the free churches are dynamic,” he 
said. “But even there is not much dyna- 
mite. Clergy of a state-dominated church, 
such as the Anglican, often are so far re- 
moved from the laity that they are taken 
into confidence only in dire circumstances.” 


Sacrament divine 
Cyrus Jacob Shuster, 91, who had at- 


tended every communion service at Salem 
Church, Delmont, Pa., in the 71 years be- 
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tween 1873 and 1944, died Sept. 19. In the 
winter of 1944 he was hospitalized, but he 
continued to commune privately until he 
was able to return to church. 

His record of activities included church 
leadership: He was congregational secre- 
tary, 1900-47; financial secretary, 1900-47; 
trustee of the council, 1902-29; superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, 1893-1945. 

Surviving him are a son, the Rev. Joseph 
Shuster, St. Johns, Pa., and a daughter, 
Miss Alice Shuster, Delmont. 


Bishop's man 

Layman William H. Stackel, white- 
headed dynamo of the ULC Executive 
Board’s finance committee, received honors 
from the Episcopal bishop of Rochester, 
N. Y. Reason: Leadership in the Lutheran 
church. Award: “Bishop’s Men’s Key.” 

Currently Mr. Stackel is a member of 
the ULC Investment Commission and of 
the executive committee of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. He is president of 
the Rochester Federation of Churches. His 
son, the Rev. R. W. Stackel is a ULC pastor. 


Overflow Crowd Hears Fry Speak 
At 100th Anniversary Service 


By WILLIAM SWARBRICK 


Carro—An amplifying system in the 
parish hall and a large tent on the church 
grounds had to be used to take care of the 
crowd at St. John’s Church, Bremen, Sept. 
28. 


Occasion: 100th anniversary of the 
church. 

SPEAKER: ULC President Franklin Clark 
Fry. 


“There is security only through Christ 

and his church.” This was the gist of Dr. 

Fry’s message. He pointed out 

Illinois the futile efforts of men to find 

security elsewhere, then pre- 

sented the church of Jesus Christ as offer- 
ing the only sure foundation. 

Other speakers in the celebration were: 

The Rev. E. H. Boening, Hayesville, Ind.; 
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the Rev. H. Pontow, Michigan City, Ind.; 
and the Rev. A. W. Malin, Wellsburg, Iowa. 
The Rev. E. H. Pfeiffer is pastor. 

St. John’s Church was recently ren- 
ovated. Art glass windows, a chancel rail, 
and a new heating system were installed. 

The regional seminar on town and coun- 
try churches was held at St. John’s Church, 
Sept. 30. Chief speaker was the Rev. A. W. 
Malin. 

“NOT THE LEFT-OVERS of life, talent, money, 
and time—but the heart of these is what 
we owe God,” Pastor Hugh Paton, Hills- 
boro, told 210 young people at the-South- 
ern District Luther League rally, Sept. 21. 
It was held at Mt. Moriah Church, Anna, 
the Rev. William Swarbrick pastor. Pas- 
tor H. F. Coder, Cairo, also spoke. 

THe Rev. Martin E. Lenmann resigned 
as pastor of Zion Church, Walsh, Sept. 20, 
to become a teaching fellow at Princeton 
Seminary. During the past year Mr. Leh- 
mann has been on leave of absence from 
his parish to study at Princeton. 

THE OLNEY-GILA CHARGE of four congre- 
gations has been divided into two parishes. 
The Rev. Fred Hackathorn is new pastor 
of St. James’ and Union churches. He will 
supply at St. Paul’s and Trinity churches 
until a pastor can be obtained. 

MEMBERS OF FaitH CuurcH, St. Louis, 
expect to gather nearly two tons of food 
at the congregation’s harvest home festival, 
Nov. 9. The food and a sum of money will 
be sent to Nachusa Orphanage. .. . Wil- 
liam Lewis, until recently organist and 
choir director at Faith Church, is now 
teaching at Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 
He has been succeeded by William Milks. 

HERE AND THERE: Zion Church, Mt. Car- 
mel, has a new heating system in the 
church and a new stoker in the parsonage. 
The Rev. Wilbur Allen is pastor. ... Dr. 
R. R. Belter, president of the Wartburg 
Synod, spoke at a rededication service July 
27 at Peace Church, Chester. The church 
has been remodeled. . . . Fall rally of the 
Southern District Brotherhood was held 
in Peace Church Oct. 13. Dr. Erland Nel- 
son, president of Carthage College, was 
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speaker. . . . First Church, Murphysboro, 
Dr. William J. Boatman pastor, was host 
to the Southern Conference Oct. 21-22. 


North Kansas City Mission Begun; 


Trexler at Southern Conference 
By Rosert E. Gaston 


A NEW MISSION is growing in North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. First public meeting was 
held by Pastor Edwin J. Hirsch, Sept. 14. 
Forty-nine people were present. Within 
the next two weeks a total of 62 had at- 
tended services and the number of pro- 
spective members had climbed to 180. 

The Kansas Synod has bought a new 
parsonage for the mission. Common Serv- 

ice Books have been donated by 
Kansas Children’s Memorial Church, 

Kansas City, Mo., and the ULC 
Board of American Missions. Another in- 
terested congregation has donated a reed 
organ and electric blower. 

WESTERN CONFERENCE of the Kansas 
Synod met in St. John’s Church, Salina, 
the Rev. W. W. Klover pastor, Oct. 26-27. 
Special feature was a Reformation rally at 
which Dr. Andreas Bard, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., spoke. 
Later sessions included a discussion of 
“Rural Church Life,” led by the Rev. Wil- 
fred Henning, and a discussion of “FHA 
as it Affects the Church,” led by a rep- 
resentative of FHA. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE of the Kansas 
Synod and the Southern Conference WMS 
held a joint convention in St. John’s 
Church, Wellington, the Rev. Olney E. 
Eaton pastor, Sept. 28-29. Almost 50 dele- 
gates attended. Among speakers were Zeb 
B. Trexler, ULC Brotherhood president; 
the Rev. Samuel W. Jensen, conference 
president; the Rev. George R. Whittecar, 
Tulsa, Okla.; and Mrs. Fred Kloepper, syn- 
odical WMS president. 

EIcHTY-EIGHT women attended the East- 
ern Conference WMS of the Kansas Synod 
Aug. 20. Sessions were held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Atchison, the Rev. H. Vance Baird 
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pastor. Special speaker was Mrs. Norman 
Zerbst, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Over 200 men from Atchison, Bendena, 
Lancaster, St. Joseph, Valley Falls, Topeka, 
and Lawrence attended a dinner in St. 
John’s Church, Lancaster, Sept. 17. It was 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of St. Mark’s 
Church, Atchison. Speaker: The Rev. 
Sherman Frederick, St. Paul’s Church, 
Valley Falls. 

HERE AND THERE: Resignation of the Rev. 
A. D. Havekost as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Kansas City, became effective Oct. 1. He 
has moved to First St. Paul’s Church, Hast- 
ings, Nebr. ... After more than 50 years 
in the ministry of music at St. John’s 
Church, Salina, Miss Estella Nothstein has 
retired. At no time since she became or- 
ganist would she accept pay for her serv- 
ices. “What I have,” she would say, “I give 
as unto the Lord.” Ray Shideler succeeds 
Miss Nothstein as organist. Prof. Wayne 
Perrill of Kansas Wesleyan University 
continues as choirmaster. . .. Members of 
St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, honored Dr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Stauffer at a reception Sept. 
19. A large purse was presented Dr. Stauf- 
fer, who is pastor emeritus of the congre- 
gation. 


Ohio WMS Meets at Youngstown; 
Mrs. J. A. Fehr Named President 


By Wray C. SmitH 


Dayton—Complementary themes were 
discussed at the convention and congress 
of the Ohio Synod WMS, Sept. 18-21. De- 

votional subject for the meeting, 
Ohio held in St. Luke’s Church, Youngs- 

town, was “In Everything Give 
Thanks.” Supplementing this were the 
speeches of Drs. Paul Empie, Ralph Loew, 
and G. Elson Ruff, who called for deeper 
sacrifice on the part of American Lutherans 
to care for Europe’s dire needs. 

Sister Jane Wirt, Holy Trinity, Akron, 
led the worship periods. Other speakers 
were Dr. George Miley, president of the 
Ohio Synod; Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., pres- 
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ident of the ULC Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety; Mrs. John Hansen, promotional sec- 
retary of the national organization; Dr. 
Amos J. Traver, Hamma Divinity School; 
and Dr. E. Clyde Xander, Ohio Synod mis- 
sionary superintendent. 

Missionaries presented the work of their 
respective fields: Miss Emma Baer, Dr. 
Barbara DeRemer, and Mrs. Clarence 
Swavely, India; Miss Pauline Ziegler, Li- 
beria; Mrs. Lenchen Coleman De Vane, 
New York City; and the Rev. A. K. Hewitt, 
Konnarock, Va. Miss Sarah Tsui, Chinese 
student in America, told of early Christian 
influences in her life. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. J. A. Fehr, 
Salem, president; Mrs. E. P. Scharf, Cass- 
town, vice president; Mrs. I. S. Perry, 
Mansfield, recording secretary; Mrs. Arthur 
Hagg, Stony Ridge, statistical secretary; 
Mrs. M. D. Levengood, Columbus, treas- 
urer. 

THE Rev. WARNER E. Hotmcren, pastor of 
Zion Church, Defiance, has accepted a call 
to Indianola Church, Columbus, Ohio. He 
will begin work there Nov. 1. Previously, 
Mr. Holmgren was a chaplain in the army. 


Reinartz Addresses Conference; 


Mission Organized at Trilby 
By F. E. Stroset 


ToLepo— Western Conference of the Ohio 
Synod met in St. John’s Church, Stony 
Ridge, Sept. 30-Oct. 1. Highlight speaker 
was Dr, F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC secre- 
tary. 

Subjects discussed were: “Religious 
Education in the Public Schools,” Pastors 
Ward Grieb and Myrton Packer; “Minis- 

terial Education,’ Pastors W. M. 

Ohio Hackenberg and J. William Wahl; 
“Modern Isms and How to Combat 
Them,” Pastors C. A. Hackenberg and Paul 
Getter; “The Definition of a Church Mem- 
ber,” Dr. W. Carl Satre. Devotions were 
led by Dr. Satre, the Rev. H. W. Veler, 
Dr. John Schmidt, the Rev. Frederick Otto. 
Newly elected officers are: Dr. Wayne O. 
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SPADE WORK for the new mission at Trilby, 
Ohio, was done by Student James Amos, left, 
senior at Hamma Divinity School. Dr. A. M. 
Knudsen, secretary with the ULC Board of 
American Missions, and Dr. E. Clyde Xander, 
Ohio Synod missionary superintendent, took 
part in the service of organization Oct. 5. 


Kantner, president; the Rev. J. William 
Wahl, secretary; and Howard E. Snyder, 
treasurer. Dr. Satre and Norman E. Bis- 
choff were named to the executive board 
of the Ohio Synod. 

Announcements: The Rev. Warner 
Holmgren has resigned as pastor of Zion 
Church, Defiance, to accept a call to In- 
dianola, Columbus. . . . The Rev. V. J. 
Monk has resigned as assistant at Glen- 
wood Church, Toledo, to become pastor of 
Trinity Church, Findlay. .. . The congre- 
gation at Marion served by Dr. Henry 
Schaeffer will become self-sustaining, Jan. 
1....St. Mark’s Church, Van Wert, is the 
beneficiary of a bequest amounting to 
about $34,000. This gift can be used as the 
congregation sees fit. 

A NEW CONGREGATION, Church of Our 
Saviour, was organized, Oct. 5, at Trilby 
with 148 members. Trilby is a suburb of 
Toledo. Preliminary work for the organ- 
ization was done by Student James Amos, 
a senior at Hamma Divinity School. 

Of the new members in Our Saviour 
Church, 12 were received by adult bap- 
tism, 26 by confirmation, 31 by reprofes- 
sion of faith, and 99 by letter of transfer. 
Largest contribution of members came 
from Olivet Church, the Rev. Paul Getter 
pastor. 

Members of the new church council are 
William Walter, Arthur Martins, Walter 
Dankert, E. C. Miller, Grover Baum, Carl 
Delph, John Kruger, Lee Sweitzer, and 
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Clarence Yarger. The Church Extension 
Society of Toledo has bought 20 acres of 
land for use by the congregation. 

THE LUTHERAN WELFARE SERVICE of North- 
western Ohio is sponsoring two radio pro- 
grams. “Twilight Gospel Hour,” over sta- 
tion wspp, Toledo, is under the direction 
of the Rev. Otto H. Dagefoerde. “Lutheran 
Vespers,” over station wLox, Lima, is un- 
der the direction of the Rev. Charles Rasel. 

HERE AND THERE: Olivet Church, Toledo, 
is planning a new building. At present 
two Sunday morning services are required 
to care for all worshipers. .. . First Eng- 
lish Church, Toledo, the Rev. John Schmidt 
pastor, has started a new type of Sunday 
evening service. Among subjects to be 
discussed are: “Modern Capitalism and Its 
Rivals,” “Labor’s Problems,” and “National 
Self-sufficiency.” .. . Laoma Horgan is new 
director of religious education at Hope 
Church, Toledo. Recognition was recently 
given A. H. Homrighaus for 18 years of 
service as treasurer of the Hope Sunday 
School. ... The Rev. E. G. Berger, pastor 
of Redeemer Church, Toledo, is president 
of the Toledo Council of Churches. 


Protestants, Catholics Unite 
To Oppose Sunday Motion Pictures 


By Georce F. Harkins 


Harrispurc—Roman Catholic and Jewish 
clergymen recently rallied behind 36 local 
Protestant leaders in their opposition to 
Sunday movies. Capital city voters will 
decide the issue Nov. 4. 

Bishop George L. Leech called Sunday 
movies “another wedge” in the commer- 

cialization of the Sabbath. 
Pennsylvania “Most emphatically I voice 

the opposition of our 
Catholic clergy and people to this move- 
ment,” he said. “I stigmatize it as a pri- 
vately organized, self-seeking business 
undertaking.” 

Five MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
churches began a program of lay evangel- 
ism Oct. 19. Representatives of St. Mich- 
ael’s and Zion German churches, Harris- 
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Church responds to youth 


Future of the ULC is bright if young 
people live up to the "faith" their elders 
have expressed in them. By Oct. 6, more 
than $4,000 had poured into Luther 
League headquarters as a “Faith in 
Youth" offering. 

Biggest contributor among the larger 
congregations was First Church, Glen- 
dale, Calif. It gave $250. Leader among 
the smaller congregations was United 
Lutheran Church, Scribner, Nebr. The 
Luther League and church council here 
contributed $80. 

Others giving unusual support to their 
young people were St. Andrew's Church, 
Perkasie, Pa.; St. Peter's Church, Kitch- 
ener, Ontario; St. John's and St. Peter's 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y.; St. Paul's 
Church, Wichita, Kan.; and Epiphany 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

The money will support a campaign 
for increased enrollments in youth groups. 
It was collected on “Youth Sunday," 
Sept. 21. 


burg; Trinity Church, Steelton; St. Mark’s 
Church, Mechanicsburg; and St. John’s 
Church, Shiremanstown, met in St. Mich- 
ael’s Church for instruction under the Rev. 
Royal Lesher, ULC director of evangelism. 
A “check-up” meeting was held Oct. 21. 

HarRISBURG YOUNG PEOPLE have had a 
double feature. A youth rally was held in 
St. Matthew’s Church by the Harrisburg 
District Luther League Sept. 21. The Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, executive secretary of 
the ULC Luther League, spoke in St. 
Paul’s Church Sept. 29. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. Stewart W. Herman, 
Sr., pastor of Zion Church, was kept from 
his pulpit recently by a brief but serious 
illness. His son, Dr. S. W. Herman, Jr., 
supplied. . . . Members of Salem Church, 
Oberlin, made a pilgrimage to Gettysburg 
Seminary Sept. 14. Their pastor, the Rev. 
Robert C. Benner, preached in the semi- 
nary chapel. 
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Greensburg Conference Men Give 
To New Mission at Carmichaels 
By Georce E. LitTLe 


PirrssurcH—Dr. Thomas Cline, associate 
secretary with the ULC Pension Board, 
was speaker at the recent convention of 
the Greensburg Confer- 
ence Brotherhood, Jean- 
nette. During the roll call 
congregational organizations presented 
their offerings for the new mission field 
at Carmichaels, Greene County, the Rev. 
R. E. Agnew pastor. 

Almost 200 men of the conference at- 
tended an outing near Mt. Pleasant re- 
cently. Speaker was the Rev. Karl Knise- 
ley, Latrobe. 

YOUTH WORK was emphasized at a series 
of 21 meetings-in the Pittsburgh Synod 
Sept. 15-Oct. 8. The Rev. L. M. Reese, 
associate secretary with the ULC Parish 
and Church School Board, described the 
new Christian Growth Course for seniors, 
introduced the new booklet, “Working 
with Young People,” and listed methods 
and materials for youth workers. 

CHANGES OF PASTORATE: New superin- 
tendent of Bethesda Home for Children, 
Meadville, will be the Rev. W. B. Claney, 
Jr., pastor of St. John’s Church, Home- 
stead. He will succeed George Black... . 
The Rev. Franklin H. Schott has accepted 
a call to English Church, Zelienople. He 
has been serving the McKean charge... . 
Dr. George W. Nicely has succeeded the 
Rev. W. G. Leubin as pastor of Bethany 
Church, Pittsburgh (East End). Dr. Nicely 
was formerly pastor of Grace Church, 
Dover, Ohio. Mr. Leubin is now a mission 
pastor at Erie. 

Sister Dorothy Goff has accepted a call 
as part-time worker in First Church, New 
Kensington, the Rev. George J. Baisler 
pastor. ... A purse of almost $2,400 was 
presented to Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Hetrick 
at the close of Dr. Hetrick’s 27-year pas- 
torate at Trinity Church, Connellsville. The 
congregation elected him pastor emeritus. 
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Dr. Hetrick’s successor is the Rev. R. M. 
Langsdale, who formerly was assistant 
pastor. Miss Elizabeth I. Ankemy is new 
full-time secretary at Trinity Church. 

ANNIVERSARIES: Organist G. Logan Mc- 
Elvany marked his 30th year at First 
Church, Pittsburgh, Sept. 21, by recalling 
that he wanted to become a_ baseball 
player. “It was only through the very per- 
sistent efforts of my mother that I ever 
became a musician,” he said. “There was 
no way of escaping to get out and play 
with the other boys. She gave me the 
lessons herself.” 

Mr. McElvany estimates that he has 
played the organ at 3,000 services at First 
Church. He has missed less than a half 
dozen services. This does not include the 
Christmas morning he overslept, got to the 
church just in time to play the final hymn. 

At a golden wedding ceremony in St. 
John’s Church, McKees Rocks, the Rev. 
and Mrs. J. H. Tarnedde renewed their 
marriage vows. Pastor Tarnedde served 
St. John’s Church during the entire 47 
years of his active ministry. 

Emanuel Church, Prospect, is celebrat- 
ing its 100th year of worship in its present 
church building. Among speakers have 
been: The Rev. Paul Daugherty; pastor of 
First English Church, Butler, and the Rev. 
C. F. W. Brecht, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicora. Pastor Brecht’s father 
served Emanuel from 1854 to 1868. 

Tue Rev. R. W. STAcKEL was speaker at 
the meeting of the Lutheran Church Ex- 
tension Society of Pittsburgh, First Church, 
recently. The Mt. Calvary Church choir, 
Natrona Heights, sang. The society has 
loaned about $40,000 to six congregations. 

Satem CuurcH, Delmont, the Rev. Ken- 
neth N. Schott pastor, removed its service 
flag at a special service in August. Each 
star was placed in a wallet and presented 
to the service man it represented....A 
bronze plaque listing all members who 
served in World War II was dedicated re- 
cently at Mt. Olivet Church, Pittsburgh 
(Spring Hill). 

Masor GENERAL LuTHER D. MIerr, a 
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former Thiel College athlete, was speaker 
at the school’s home-coming Oct. 25. He is 
now chief of chaplains in the army. 

HERE-~ AND THERE: Members of Grace 
Church, Clarion, are conducting a drive 
to raise $2,200 this month. The money will 
be used to change its heating system from 
coal to gas... . Pastor E. R. Smail is dean 
of a Lutheran leadership school in this 
area. Sessions are held in Mt. Zion Church, 
Shippenville, the Rev. J. D. Muller pastor. 
... Repairs have been made at Mt. Pleasant 
Church, Chicora charge, the Rev. H. M. 
Miller pastor. 

At a special service in St. Matthew’s, 
Hunker, the church was rededicated and a 
new electric organ was dedicated. The 
Rev. L. E. Fackler is pastor. 

Several months ago when fire destroyed 
the Methodist church of Turtle Creek the 
pastor was faced with the problem of find- 
ing some place in which to hold services. 
Dr. W. A. Logan of Alpha Lutheran Church 
offered the 1,500 Methodists his church. 
A six-man board now sets up rules reg- 
ulating the activities of the two congre- 
gations in the same building. 


Japanese Feel Hated by World, 


Ask Forgiveness, Yost Reports 


By Wywne C. Borex 


“THE JAPANESE FEEL HATED and despised 
because of the suffering they have caused. 
They seem to take complete blame for 
everything. The whole feeling is one of 
repentance and sorrow. I’m sure it is gen- 
uine.” 

Dr. John L. Yost, president of Southern 
Seminary, was reporting on his recent visit 

to Japan. There he 
South Carolina served as chairman of 

a deputation repre- 
senting principal denominations in the 
United States. 

“At a memorial service on the second 
anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima 
I heard them pray pleadingly for univer- 
sal peace,” he continued. “I heard them 
pray for divine forgiveness for sins com- 
mitted against themselves and against God 
and all the nations of the earth.” 

General Douglas MacArthur told the 
group that if he were to command every- 
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one to sign up as a Christian all would do 
it. Some would not know what being a 
Christian means. But because of the faith 
and trust they have put in the Americans, 
they would do it. 

“The greatest opportunity that has come 
in years for Christianity is now open in 
Japan,” Dr. Yost said. “They can use 1,000 
missionaries for every one they now have. 
Buddhist and Shinto shrines and temples 
are absolutely forsaken.” 

Main problems facing the Japanese are 
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Dr. John L. Yost 
“People can't think or act” 


food, inflation and the black market, and 
difficulties in travel and housing. Because 
many of the Christian pastors are unable 
to pay black market prices they have been 
reduced to a diet of between 1,000 and 1,300 
calories per day. 

“Starvation is inevitable unless some- 
thing can be done to relieve the situation. 
This lack of food is helping retard Japan’s 
recovery, for the people can’t think or act 
with half-fed bodies. It’s impossible to 
talk with them with any logical reasoning. 

“As for clothing, they have none. They 
wear what they have on their backs. Pas- 
tors alike. If this is true in the summer, 
what will it be in the winter?” 

School buildings have no ceilings over- 
head, no windows. There is no fuel for 
heat. One professor said he lost his finger- 
nails because of the severe cold. 

Yet at no time during his entire visit in 
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Japan, Dr. Yost said, did he see any in- 
dication of resentment toward the presence 
of American troops. Relief shipments seem 
to have made a wonderful impression on 
the people. They cannot understand how 
a former enemy would feed, without dis- 
tinction, people they fought so recently. 
“The youth are eager to know about 
Christianity,” he said. “I preached every 
Sunday, and the churches were crowded 
with young people. After the sermon they 
would ask question after question.” 
WOMEN OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
have voted to support Miss Mary Wood, 
missionary under appointment to Japan. 
This action was taken at the WMS con- 
vention held in Columbia, Sept. 21-23. 
Principal speakers at the meeting were 
Dr. Yost; Miss Mary Wood, Miss Edith 
Eykamp, and the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Peery, 
missionaries on furlough from India; and 
Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of the 
South Carolina Synod. 
Synodical WMS officers are: Mrs. Karl 
W. Kinard, Columbia, president; Mrs. J. B. 


this. A very useful volume. 
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Moose, Columbia, vice president; Mrs. J. V. 
Long, West Columbia, recording secretary; 
Miss Lois McCartha, Leesville, statistical 
secretary; Mrs. C. A. Fischer, Orangeburg, 
treasurer. 

“TLARGEST ENROLLMENT in history” is re- 
ported at Newberry College. Over 600 are 
enrolled for the current term. At the 
opening service, President James C. Kinard 
announced the addition of six new faculty 
members. 

The navy honored Newberry College 
Sept. 19. A bronze plaque was presented 
the school in recognition of its co-opera- 
tion in the navy V-12 program from July 
1, 1943 to October 31, 1945. Rear Admiral 
L. T. DuBose, commandant of the sixth 
naval district, was*speaker. He was pre- 
sented by the Hon. Butler B. Hare, former 
congressman from Saluda. 

Thirteen students are in the first-year 
class at Southern Seminary. Opening ses- 
sion was held Sept. 10. 

Tue synop has only slightly more than 
$4,000 to pay to reach its two-year LWA 
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goal. Quota for 1946-47 is $105,000. 

Over 4,000 youNG PEOPLE were expected 
at the state-wide Lutheran youth rally in 
the Columbia Auditorium Oct. 12. Speak- 
ers were the Rev. Frank Efird, Roanoke, 
Va., and James R. Crumley, Jr., who re- 
cently attended the World Convention for 
Christian Youth at Oslo, Norway. The 
rally was sponsored by the parish educa- 
tion committee of the synod, the Rev. 
Luther H. Jeffcoat chairman. 

A “GROUND-BREAKING SERVICE” marked the 
beginning of a new parish building at St. 
Barnabas Church, Charleston, Sept. 14. The 
service was conducted by Pastor F. W. 
Brandt. Speakers: The Rev. L. A. Wertz, 
president of the Southern Conference, and 
Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of synod. 

Immanuel Church, Greenwood, the Rev. 
Muller R. Wingard pastor, has voted to 
become self-supporting Jan. 1. . . . The 
Rev. Fred E. Dufford has accepted a call 
to Advent Church, Navy Yard, Charleston. 
Files of this congregation contain names 
of over 1,000 prospective members. 


Two Virginia Conferences Plan 


Union; Name Eisenberg President 
By Wru11am E. EISENBERG 


WINCHESTER—First steps in the merger of 
the New Market and Winchester confer- 
ences have been taken. Representatives 
met in Immanuel-St. Matthew’s Church, 
New Market, Sept. 10, and organized a 
working combination which will go into 
effect in January. Officially the two con- 
ferences cannot be merged until the next 
synodical meeting. 

Newly elected officers are: The Rev. 
William E. Eisenberg, Winchester, pres- 

ident; the Rev. S. W. Berry, 

*eminia Timberville, vice president; the 
Virginia Rev. J. K. Cadwallader, Shen- 
andoah, secretary; and C. S. Kerlin, Moore’s 
Store, treasurer. 

Lutheran World Action reports indicated 
that New Market Conference had paid 
$14,801 on a $16,261 two-year quota and 
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Winchester Conference, $19,101 on a 
$21,005 quota. 

ENROLLED AT THE Massanetta Training 
School this summer were 68 pastors, six 
ministerial students, two deaconesses, and 
three full-time lay workers, according to 
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total of 802 people registered. Course cards 
were awarded 498 people in the leadership 
education school. “In one class alone,” re- 
ported Pastor Fray, “six boys and one girl 
expressed a desire to prepare for full-time 
Christian service.” 

THIRTEEN CHILDREN were baptized at one 
service recently by Pastor Dana H. John- 
son at Resurrection Church, Arlington. In 
the past year 40 other children were bap- 
tized and 141 adults received as members. 

HERE AND THERE: Morning Star congrega- 
tion, Orkney Springs parish, rededicated 
its church, Sept. 7, at a home-coming 
celebration. The building had been ren- 
ovated and new chancel furnishings in- 
stalled. ... The Rev, J. P. Derrick marked 
his 20th anniversary as pastor of Emanuel 
Church, Woodstock, Sept. 28. For 15 years 
he has served as dean of the local union 
vacation Bible school. .. . The Rev. F. E. 
Dufford has accepted a call to Charleston, 
S. C. His resignation at Luray will become 
effective Jan. 1. . . . Grace Church, Win- 
chester, received money for audio-visual 
equipment from Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Cooper. 


Wheeling District L.L. Organized; 
Synod Pays 72 Per Cent LWA Quota 


By Harotp L. Hann 


A NEw pistrRict LuTHER LEAGUE was or- 
ganized by societies of the Wheeling area, 
Sept. 7, at a meeting in Warwood Church. 
Presiding was Harry D. Muenze, president 
of the synodical league. 

Officers elected were: Frank Miller, Edg- 
wood Church, president; Lois Winstand, 
First Church, vice 
president; Mary Lou 

agenheim, Warwood 
Church, secretary; Donald Warden, First 
Church, treasurer; George Diez, Warwood 
Church, reporter. 

The Monongahela District Luther League 
met Oct. 12 in St. Paul’s Church, Morgan- 
town. ... Leaguers in the southern sector 
of the state revived their district activity 
at a meeting in First Church, Parkersburg, 


West Virginia 
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Sept. 28. . . . Students leaving for college 
were honor guests at a youth dinner at 
Trinity Church, Charleston, recently. Pas- 
tor G. W. Schillinger was the speaker. 

Back ‘at their studies at Gettysburg 
Seminary are four students who did sum- 
mer intern work in the synod. Robert E. 
Hook served at Aurora, C. C. Adderholdt 
at Westernport, George C. Weirick at New 
Haven, and Beryl B. Maurer at St. Clara. 

WEsT VirGINnIA Synop had paid 72 per 
cent of its two-year Lutheran World Ac- 
tion quota and 64 per cent of its 1947 
benevolence apportionment, Sept. 23, ac- 
cording to Oscar H. Lindow, chairman of 
the synodical stewardship committee and 
also synodical LWA director. 

THe WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE met for 
a program centered on parish education 
at St. Mark’s Church, Clarksburg, Oct. 13- 
14. Speakers: Dr. Arthur H. Getz and the 
Rev. Lawrence M. Reese of the ULC Parish 
and Church School Board; Dr. Alvah K. 


Jones, Red House; and Franklin R. Browne, 
state Brotherhood president. 

THE Rev. Georce D. Birk resigned as 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Oakland, Md., 
Oct. 1, to take charge of St. Paul’s parish, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor Simon Snyder, 
Trinity Church, Wheeling, twisted the 
cartilage of a knee recently when rising 
from a table. ... The exterior of Warwood 
Church, Wheeling, was painted recently. 
A new carpet has been placed in the build- 
ing. ... The interior of St. Paul’s Church, 
Morgantown, has been painted. . . . The 
Sunday school and Brotherhood of Edg- 
wood Church, Wheeling, recently purchased 
a projector, a communion glass filler, an 
invalid bed, and a first-aid kit. A life-size 
painting of “Christ and the Children of 
Nations” by John Krozmann was unveiled 
above the baptismal font at Edgwood 
Church, Sept. 28. It is a memorial to 
Christian W. Hartmann. 
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CHI GWIGWHI CWI CWI OHI 


by HEINRICH BOEHMER 
Translated by J. W. Doberstein and T. G. Tappert 


Boehmer’s dramatic biography of the young Luther now 
in its first English translation. 
reading yet scholarly language for minister, i 
and layman. The dawn of Luther’s revolutionary think- 
ing about the priesthood, German mysticism, 
the sacraments and Christian vocation are a 
few of many fields given new light for the 
modern reader. 
lishers Group as one of best 50 religious 
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Translated into easy 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


NEVE, HERBERT T. From St. Paul's Church, 
Batesville, Ind. To Resurrection Church, 
Everett, Wash. 108 Madison St., RFD 5. 

PEERY, T. BENTON. From Chaplaincy. To St. 
Paul's Church, Wichita, Kan. 839 N. Market 

PETERSON, JOSEPH W. From St. Paul's 
Church, Vallejc, Calif. To Trinity Church, 
Canon City, Colo. 525 Hazel Ave. 

PFAHLER, JOHN W. From Chaplaincy. To 
St. Luke's Church, Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1515 Evergreen Ave. 


WANTED 
At the Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Man or 
couple to serve os Supervisor of teen-age chil- 


dren. Must live 
Apply Rev. We K. Reinert, Supt., Topton, Pa. 


ACME s Spire Points You to the Skies 
: In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services: 
. German 
., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us. 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
State Capitol 
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PLANZ, ADDISON C. From Philadelphia, Pa. 
To Grimsville Parish, Pa. Kutztown, Pa. 

POWELL, WARREN W. From St. Paul's Church, 
Milan, Ind. To Bethel Church, Cicero, Ind. 

RIFE, RICHARD C. From St. Peter's Church, 
St. Clairsville, Pa. To Bethany Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 2600 McElderry St. 

ROBISON, DAVID E. From Chaplaincy. To 
Salem Church, Whittier, Calif. 204 N. Mc- 
Nees Ave. 

RUDISILL, B. F. From Trinity Church, Wood- 
bury, N. J. To St. John's Church, Troy, N. Y. 
136 Fifth Ave. 

SAATHOFF, G. A. From St. Peter's Church, 
Arenzville, Ill. To Luther Memorial Church, 
Springfield, Ill. 2614 S. Fifth St. 

STIPE, EDWARD K. From St. Paul's Church, 
McSherrystown, Pa.- To Gettysburg, Pa., as 
Professor. 

WARD, WILLIAM. From Board of Inner Mis- 
sions, Philadelphia, Pa. To Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa., as Professor. 

ZIEGLER, HARRISON, Ill. From Shoops 
Church, Colonial Park, Pa. To Industrial 
School, Camp Hill, Pa., as Protestant Chap- 
lain. P. O. Box 200. 


DECEASED 


Emily Propst Brown 

Mrs. Emily Propst Brown, widow of the 
Rev. C. A. Brown, former president of the 
North Carolina Synod, died Sept. 9. She 
was born Feb. 14, 1864. 

She is survived by four children: Her- 
man A. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. 
Ernest E. Smith, Albemarle, N. C.; Mrs. 
H. C. Dale, Seven Springs, N. C.; and Miss 
Edna P. Brown, China Grove, N. C. 

Funeral services were conducted at St. 
Mark’s Church, China Grove. The Rev. 
J. Lewis Thornburg officiated. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 
29-30. East Pennsylvania Conference, Wom- 
en's Missionary Society. St. Paul's 


Church, Ardmore 


The Lutheran 


| 


30. Norristown Conference, Women's Mis- 


sionary Society. Emmanuel Church, 
Souderton, Pa. 
NOVEMBER 
5. Reading Conference, Women's Mis- 


sionary Society. Christ Church, Dry- 
ville, Pa. 

6. Lancaster Conference, Women's Mis- 

sionary Society, Christ Church, Eliza- 

bethtown, Pa. 

Women's League, Gettysburg College, 


Christ Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 


19-20. 


ULC Board of Pensions. Philadelphia 
Long Island Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Good Shepherd 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Virginia Synod Brotherhood. St. Mark's 
Church, Roanoke 


ULC Board of Social Missions, New 


York City 
Philadelphia Conferences, Women's 
Missionary Society. Advent Church, 
Philadelphia 


ULC Board of American Missions. New 
York City 


The Christian view 
of the most important issue 
of our time. 


Christianity 
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Edited by JOSEPH F. FLETCHER 


@ What Christians think and do about property is a sig- 
nificant clue to their loyalty and honesty as Christians. 
Here is the judgment of Christian doctrine on this urgent 
problem which is dividing the world. ‘‘Long overdue, this 
book is acutely needed.’"—Robert Worth Frank, McCor- 


mick Theological Seminary. 


Just published, $2.50 


October 29, 1947 


At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


e e 4 


THE SUN IS NoT shining as brightly 
on Rome in the autumn of 1947 as on 
that October day in 1517 when Luther 
nailed up his theses. To defy the pope 
then was a hazardous undertaking. This 
month in the election in Rome itself a 
third of the citizens voted Communist, 
drastically disregarding the papal 
wishes. 

Across 100 miles of the Adriatic in 
Yugoslavia a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop is spending 16 years in jail. In 
Poland where the word of the pope 
was once heeded reverently by all of- 
ficials, there is now no nuncio to convey 
the papal advice, no concordat between 
the Vatican and the Warsaw govern- 
ment. 

Loyally Catholic Spain is in bad 
standing in the family of nations. Of 
the moderately prosperous countries of 
Europe, only Belgium has a large Cath- 
olic majority. Elsewhere in the world— 
Latin America, the Philippines—Roman 
Catholic populations are generally very 
poor, ignorant. Except in the United 
States and Canada. Here the Catholics 
number about a sixth of the population. 
Here is the chief source of wealth for 
the widespread charitable and mission- 
ary works of Catholicism. 


In 1947 1r SEEMS as though America 
is the last chance for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It is merely common sense 
for the pope and his cardinals to wish 
to win America. They are going about 
it thoroughly. This is their right. All 
Christians should be missionaries, and 
Roman Catholics have been great mis- 
sionaries. 

Unfortunately for the rest of us, Ro- 
man Catholics believe they are the only 
true church. We Protestants would be 
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allowed no right of continuing our mis- 
sionary work if Catholics won America. 
This is not merely an unpleasant pros- 
pect we imagine... it is what Catholics 
frankly acknowledge. 

Most effective strategy of the Cath- 
olics is to strengthen and extend their 
parochial schools. This is unbearably 
expensive and they would be grateful 
for substantial help from the public 
treasury. With their skill in political 
deals, they have gained all sorts of ad- 
vantages at the expense of other cit- 
izens. We Protestants would be stupid 
if we did not resist such tactics, for 
eventually they might mean the de- 
struction of our forms of church life. 


THIS NEGATIVE SORT of resistance to 
Roman Catholicism is not the main 
thing. If we were to sacrifice for our 
schools, missions, charity as the Cath- 
olics do, our churches would grow faster 
than theirs. Even without bingo, we 
have almost everything in our favor. 

Catholics encourage their sons to be 
priests, their daughters to enter the sis- 
terhoods. One Roman Catholic semi- 
nary receives an annual offering in one 
diocese larger than all we United Lu- 
therans give annually for all our semi- 
naries. With great stores of personnel 
and money, Catholics can operate uni- 
versities, hospitals, orphanages, and un- 
dertake great home and foreign mission 
projects. 

If there were equal energy in our 
churches, the results could be predicted. 
We need not greatly fear the police- 
state sort of church life which is char- 
acteristic of Roman Catholicism if our 
own churches are alive with the passion 
for truth and for action which Luther 
demonstrated. —ELSON RUFF 
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